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THOREAU’S WILDNESS. 


DovustT ess the wildest man New England has turned out 
since the red aborigines vacated her territory was Henry 
Thoreau—a man in whom the Indian reappeared on the 
plane of taste and morals. One is tempted to apply to him 
his own lines on ‘‘ Elisha Dugan,’’as it is very certain they 
fit himself much more closely than they ever did his neighbor. 

‘* Oh man of wild habits, 

Partridges and rabbits, 

Who hast no cares 

Only | to set snares, 

Who tiv’st all alone 

Close to the bone, 

And where life is sweetest 

Constantly eatest.” 
His whole life was a search for the wild, not only in nature, 
but in literature, in life, in morals. The shyest and most 
elusive thoughts and impressions-were the ones that fasci- 
nated him most, not only in his own mind but in the minds 
of others. His startling paradoxes are only one form his 
wildness took. He cared little for science except as it 
escaped the rules and technicalities and put him on the trail 
of the ideal, the transcendental. Thoreau was of French ex- 
traction, and every drop of his blood seems to have turned 
toward the aboriginal, as the French blood has so often 
done in other ways in this country. He for the most part 
despised the white man, but his enthusiasm kindled at the 
mention of the Indian. He envied the Indian ; he coveted 
his knowledge, his arts, his wood craft. He attributed to 
the Indian a more “‘ practical and vital science’’ than was 
contained in the books. ‘‘ The Indian stood nearer to wild 
nature than we.’’ ‘‘ It was a new light when my guide gave 
me Indian names for things for which I had only scientific 
ones before. In proportion as I understood the language 
I saw them from a new point of view,’’ And again: ‘‘ The 
Indian’s earthly life was as far off from us as heaven is.”’ 
In his ‘* Week’’ he complains that our poetry is only white 
man’s poetry. ‘‘If we could listen but for an instant to 
the chant of the Indian muse, we should understand why he 
will not exchange his savageness for civilization.’’ Speak- 
ing of himself he says: ‘‘I am convinced that my genius 
dates from an older era than the agricultural. I would at 
least strike my spade into the earth with such careless free- 
dom but accuracy as the woodpecker his bill into a tree. 
There is in my nature, methinks, a singular yearning to- 
ward all wildness.’’ Again and again he returns to the In- 
dian : *‘ We talk of civilizing the Indian, but that is not 
the name for his improvement. By the wary independence 
and aloofness of his dim forest life he preserves his inter- 
course with his native gods, and is admitted from time to 
time to a rare and peculiar society with Nature. He has 
glances of starry recognition to which our saloons are stran- 
gers. The steady illumination of his genius, dim only be- 
cause distant, is like the faint but satisfying light of the stars 
compared with the dazzling but ineffectual and short-lived 
blaze of candles.’’ ‘‘ We would not always be soothing and 
taming nature, breaking the horse and the Ox, but sometimes 
ride the horse wild and chase the buffalo.’’ ‘The only relics 
that interest him are Indian relics. One of his regular spring 
recreations or occupations is the hunting of arrow-heads. He 
goes looking for arrow-heads as other people go berrying or 
botanizing. In his journal, parts of which have just been 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the title of 
** Early Spring in Massachusetts,’’ he makes a long entry 
under date of March 28th, 1859, about his pursuit of arrow- 


heads. ‘‘ I spend many hours every spring,’’ he says, ‘‘ gath- 
ering the crop which the melting snow and rain have washed 
bare. When at length some island in the meadow or some 
sandy field elsewhere has been plowed, perhaps for rye, 
in the Fall, I take note of it, and do not fail to repair thither 
as soon as the earth begins to be dry in the Spring. If the 
spot chances never to have been cultivated before, I am the 
first to gather a crop from it. The farmer little thinks that 
another reaps a harvest which is the fruit of his toil.’’ ‘‘ As 
the dragon’s teeth bore a crop of soldiers, so these [arrow- 
heads] bear crops of philosophers and poets, and the same 
seed is just as good to plant again. It is a stone fruit. 
Each one yields me a thought. I come nearer to the maker 
of it than if I found his bones.’ He probably picked up 
thousands of arrow-heads. He had an eye forthem. The 
Indian in him recognized its own. 

His genius itself is arrow-like and typical of the wild weapon 
he so loved—hard, flinty, fine-grained, penetrating, winged— 
a flying shaft, bringing down its. game with marvellous sure- 
ness. His literary art was to let fly with a kind of quick inspira- 
tion, and though his arrows sometimes go wide, yet it is always 
a pleasure to watch their aerial course. Indeed, Thoreau was 
a kind of Emersonian or transcendental red man going about 
with a pocket glass and an herbarium instead of with a bow 
and tomahawk. He appears to have been as stoical and in- 
different and unsympathetic as a veritable Indian ; and how 
he hunted—without trap or gun, and fished without hook or 
snare! Everywhere the wild drew him. He liked the tele- 
graph because it was a kind of eolian harp ; the wind blow- 
ing upon it made wild sweet music ; he liked the railroad 
through his native town because it was the wildest road he 
knew of ; it only made deep cuts into and through the hills. 
‘* On it are no houses nor foot-travellers. The travel on it 
does not disturb me. The woods are left to hang over it. 
Though straight, it is wild in its accompaniments, keeping all 
its raw edges. Even the laborers on it are not like other 
laborers.’’ One day he passed a little boy in the street who 
had on a home-made cap of a woodchuck’s skin, and it com- 
pletely filled his eye. He makes a delightful note about it 
in his journal. That was the kind of cap to have—“‘ a per- 
fect little Idyl, as they say.’’ Any wild trait unexpectedly 
cropping out in any of the domestic animals pleased him 
immensely. The crab-apple was his favorite apple because 
of its beauty and perfume. He perhaps never tried to ride 
a wild horse, but such an exploit was in keeping with his 
genius. 

Thoreau hesitated to call himself a naturalist. That was 
too tame ; he would perhaps have been content to have been 
an Indian naturalist. He says in this journal, and with 
much truth and force: ‘‘ Man cannot afford to be a natu- 
ralist, to look at Nature directly, but only with the side of 
his eye. He must look through and beyond her. To look 
at her is as fatal as to look at the head of Medusa. It turns 
the man of science tostone.’’ When he was applied to by the 
secretary of the Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Washington, for information as to the particular branch 
of science he was most interested in, he confesses he was 
ashamed to answer for fear of exciting ridicule. But he 
says: ‘‘If it had been the secretary of an association of 
which Plato or Aristotle was the president, I should not 
have hesitated to describe my studies at once and particu- 
larly.’’ ‘‘ The fact is, I am a mystic, a transcendentalist, and 
a natural philosopher to boot.’’ Indeed, what Thoreau was 
finally after in nature was something ulterior to science, some- 
thing ulterior to poetry, something ulterior to philosophy ; 
it was that vague something which he calls ‘‘ the higher 
law,’’ and which eludes all direct statement. He went to 


Nature as to an oracle, and though he sometimes, indeed 
very often, questioned her as a naturalist and a poet, yet 
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there was always another question in his mind. He ran- 
sacked the country about Concord in all seasons and 
weathers, and at all times of the day and night; he delved 
into the ground, he probed the swamps, he searched the 
waters, he dug into woodchuck holes, into muskrats’ dens, 
into the retreats of the mice and squirrels; he saw every 
bird, heard every sound, found every wild flower, and 
brought home many a fresh bit of natural history; but he 
was always searching for something he did not find. This 
search of his for the transcendental, the unfindable, the wild 
that will not be caught, he has set forth in a beautiful para- 
ble in ‘‘ Walden :”’ 

** I long ago Jost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, 
and am still on their trail. Many are the travellers I have 
spoken concerning them, describing their tracks, and what 
calls they answered to. Ihave met one or two who had heard 
the hound, and the tramp of the horse, and even seen the 
dove disappear behind a cloud ; and they seemed as anxious 
to recover them as if they had lost them themselves.”’ 

Joun BuRROUGHS. 





THOREAU’S UNPUBLISHED POETRY. 


Soon after the death of Miss Sophia Thoreau, in October, 
1876, I received from her executor in Maine, where she 
died, her brother Henry’s copy of the Déa/, in four volumes, 
which she had asked me to keep, in memory of her and of 
him. Opening the volumes, I found in one of them a sheet 
of verses in Henry Thoreau’s handwriting, and evidently 
copied out of his commonplace-book many years ago.}Some 
of them have never been printed, and all are arranged in a 
manner that may suggest how this man of a great and peculiar 
genius regarded his own poems. He seldom published any 
except as parts of his prose essays, where they occur either 
as choruses, or hymns, or as word-pictures, to illustrate 
more clearly the movement of his thought. It is true he 
allowed several of his poems to appear in the Déa/, begin- 
ning with ‘‘Sympathy’’ in the first number, which Mr. 
Emerson has reprinted with a few more at the end of his 
selection from Thoreau’s letters. But these were probably 
obtained from him by friends who desired to see them 
printed, after reading them in his manuscripts. I have 
heard it said that the earliest poem he showed to any friend 
was ‘‘ Sic Vita,’’ which was printed years afterward in the 
Dial, and then in the ‘‘ Week.’’ This was written on a 
sheet of paper that was wrapped round a bunch of violets, 
tied loosely with a straw, and thrown into a lady’s window. 
It was not deemed worthy of a place among those selected 
for printing in 1865 (though it had been read at his funeral 
by Mr. Alcott in 1862), and is indeed far less striking than 
his ‘‘ Inspiration.’" ‘* Inspiration’ is perhaps his longest 
poem ; but only a few extracts from it appeared during the 
author’s life-time. Thoreau had much skill in selecting 
from his own verses, and no doubt these fragments were the 
best lines in the poem, which consists of twenty-one stanzas. 
Mr. Emerson printed seven of these stanzas, omitting the 
less significant parts, but also omitting much which the 
author would have deemed essential to the full statement of 
his thought. Having received the manuscript from Miss 
Thoreau in 1863, I thought it right to print it entire in the 
Boston Commonwealth, just as it was left by the poet. Any 
differences noticed between the lines as there given, and as 
published by Mr. Emerson, are caused by changes made by 
another hand. Miss Thoreau did not object to these slight 
changes, and, in regard to one short essay, entitled ‘* Pray- 
ers,’’ which she published in the last collection of her 
brother’s papers that was made by her, she fell into a 
singular error, This essay is not Henry Thoreau’s at all, 
but Mr. Emerson's. It contains some verses of Thoreau’s— 





which in his manuscripts are entitled ‘‘ Prayer’’—but nothing 
else from his hand. The essay was originally published in 
the Dial for July, 1842, and as the verses there appear in a 
fuller form than that given below, I assume that the sheet 
of verses found in my Dia/ was written out in the form 
which came to me, some time before 1842, or at least twenty 
years previous to Thoreau’s death (May 6th, 1862). In this 
form it is simply a collection of rhymed sentences, each 
with its title, like epigrams ; and this, I conclude, was the 
way that Thoreau’s verses were made. ‘They might be and 
often were afterward joined together in a connected poem, 
and sometimes the framework of this poem was arranged 
beforehand, as in the piece called ‘‘ The Fisher’s Boy,’’ 
containing the line so well known and so often quoted : 
‘* My life is like a stroll upon the beach.” 
After this long preface, let us come to the sheet of verses : 


OMNIPRESENCE, 
Who equalleth the coward’s haste, 
And still inspires the faintest heart ; 
Whose lofty fame is not disgraced, 
Though it assume the lowest part. 


INSPIRATION, 
If thou wilt but stand by my ear, 
When through the field thy anthem’s rung, 
When that is done I will not fear 
But the same power will abet my tongue. 


PRAYER. 
Great God ! I ask thee for no meaner pelf, 
Than that I may not disappoint myself ; 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye ; 
That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practice more than my tongue saith ; 
That my low conduct may not show, 
Nor my relenting lines, 
That 1 thy purpose did not know, 
Or overrated thy designs. 
MISSION, 
I’ve searched my faculties around, 
To learn why life to me was lent ; 
I will attend the faintest sound, 
And then declare to man what God hath meant. 


DELAY. 
No generous action can delay 
Or thwart our higher, steadier aims, 
But if sincere and true are they, 
It will arouse our sight and nerve our frames. 


THE VIREO. 

Upon the lofty elm-tree sprays 

The Vireo rings the changes meet, 

During these trivial summer days, 

Striving to lift our thoughts above the street. 
MORNING. 

Here the sheet abruptly ends, and what was to be said 
about ‘‘ Morning’’ we may never know. The quatrain de- 
scribing the vireo singing in the elms above a Concord street 
was printed in the Dia/ for July, 1842, another indication 
that these verses are of earlier date than that. Perhaps they 
may be found among the “‘ verses in the long book,’’ to 
which Thoreau refers by pencil notes in his copy of the 
Dial, if indeed the ‘‘ long book’’ may not have been long 
ago destroyed. For during his last illness, in the winter of 
1861-2, Henry Thoreau told me, in one of the conver- 
sations we had in his sick-room, that he had once destroyed 
many of his verses, because they did not please the friend 
(Mr. Emerson) to whose eye he had submitted them ; but he 
added :‘‘ I am sorry now that I burned them, for perhaps they 
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were better than he thought.’’ I doubt not they were, and 
am anxious now that every line he left behind him should be 
printed, for he had examined his own work with great care, 
and certainly left 

‘* No line which, dying, he could wish to blot.’’ 

Why, then, should his friends erase one, or withhold it 
from publication? Even those which do not rise into his 
loftiest mood cast a tender light on his own life and char- 
acter, which were far more sweet and amiable than some 
have supposed. F. B. SANBORN. 


[The portrait of Thoreau, which forms the frontispiece of 
this number of THE CRITIC, was enlarged from an ambrotype, 
a species of photograph now obsolete, for which he sat in 
New Bedford, when on a visit to his friend, Daniel Ricket- 
son, there, in 1861. Thoreau was then forty-four years old. 
This was the last portrait of him ever taken, and the only 
one in which he is represented with a beard. The common 
likeness of Thoreau is from a crayon head, drawn by Rowse 
in 1854-5, before his beard was allowed to grow, and when 
he was but thirty-six years old. His family and most of his 
friends considered this likeness with the beard better than 
the other, which has often been engraved; but it has 
never before been reproduced. A medallion head of Tho- 
reau, in profile, life size, made by Walton Ricketson (then 
of New Bedford, now of Concord), is also a good likeness, 
and represents him bearded. It has never been engraved. | 








LITERATURE 


Metternich’s Memoirs.* 

I HAVE a great deal more respect for literature than for literary 
men, whom I have seldom found wiser than their fellows. They 
have a knack at writing which deserts them when they talk, as it 
did Goldsmith, who really appears to have been the poor Poll that 
Garrick described in his epitaph, and we overrate them accordingly. 
The best of them are ignorant of many things that they might 
know, and neg ay | things that they do know they are devoid 
of judgment. Scott knew so little about pictures that he filled 
Abbotsford with wretched daubs, and had so little music in his 
sou! that he delighted in the abominable screeching of the bag- 
pipe. Byron knew nothing about art, which he affected to despise, 
and knew poetry so wrongly that he placed Pope among the great 
poets of the world. The politics of both were temperamental, 
Scott being a Tory of Tories and Byron an aristocratic democrat. 
There was not a single public question upon which they agreed, 
not a single public man concerning whom their opinions were not 
antipodal. Neither was large enough to take the measure of 
Wellington or Napoleon, of Canning or Metternich. Only one of 
the four just named was large enough, I think, to take the meas- 
ure of the others, and that was Metternich, who was the least un- 
derstood, and most misunderstood of all. His name was a syn- 
onym for all that could be conceived of despotism, of which he 
was the willing and adroit tool. He was execrated by English Lib- 
erals and Italian revolutionists, by ideal politicians, like Hunt and 
Hazlitt, and by ideal tyrannicides, like Mazzini and Orsini. That 
he was an honest man as well as an able man, was not believed, 
or, if believed, was a greater proof of his enormity. We can tol- 
erate those who differ with us from interest, but not those who 
differ with us from principle. They are monsters. This is not 
logical, I am afraid, but it is certainly human, for if there is any- 
thing of which we are fully persuaded it is that those who agree 
with us are right, and that those who disagree with us are wrong. 
Metternich was as much hated as Napoleon, and with much less 
reason, for his nature, unlike Napoleon’s, was neither aggressive 
nor destructive ; he aimed to preserve, where his great rival aimed 
to destroy. There grew up around each a body of myths, which 
time is beginning to dissipate, so that we now behold the men as 
they actually were. Lanfrey and Madame de Remusat have 
plucked out the heart of the Napoleon nays, Ki if there was a 
mystery in Metternich he has bared it for us in his own Memoirs, 








* Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1815-1829. Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. 
—_ by Mrs. Alexander Napier. Vols. III.,1V. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


_and those who have mistaken me must have very bad eyes. 


which rank among the most important political memoirs of the 
century. They are not of equal interest throughout—few works of 
the kind are—but they are nowhere without interest, for they deal 
with great persons and great events—the makers of history and 
history itself. The first and second volumes, which were pub- 
lished a year ago, are darkened everywhere by the gigantic 
shadow of Napoleon, of whom we have glimpses and reminis- 
cences in the third and fourth volumes, which are just published, 
and which cover a much less tumultuous period of European 
history. The third volume is devoted to the internal affairs of the 
Austrian Empire in 1816-1817, and to the Lustrum of the Congress 
which occupied the five following years; the fourth volume is 
devoted to the Eastern Question, which dragged its slow length 
along from 1823 to 1829. The documents upon which these 
volumes are based are state papers and communications, by Met- 
ternich and others, and the private letters of Metternich to his 
wife and children. In the first we see him as a sagacious states- 
man, in the last as an affectionate husband and father, and as both 
he impresses us with the strength as well as sincerity of his con- 
victions, and with the versatility as well as solidity of his mind. 
The portion of these volumes which relates to political affairs 
possesses no vital interest to American readers, partly because 
these affairs were never intangled with those of their own country, 
but chiefly because most of them have already become obsolete. 
The Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Laybach, and Vienna were 
never of any consequence to us ; and why should we read a whole 
volume about the Eastern Question, which is no nearer settle- 
ment now than it was fifty years ago? We give them the go by, 
therefore, and confine ourselves to matters of a personal nature, 
of which the letters of Metternich largely consist, and which stamp 
their writer as a remarkable man. His observation was keen, 
his opinions were large and serious, and, in view of the great part 
that e filled in the stormy political life of Europe, he was singu- 
larly passionless. He seems to have mastered the Napoleon 
problem before any of his contemporaries. ‘‘I passed the grand- 
est years of his life with Napoleon or near him,”’ he wrote on 
October 18th, 1819. ‘‘I think few men have known him better 
than I, because I have not confined myself to bare symptoms, but 
have endeavored to discover their foundation. When I saw that 
the whole power for good and evil was embodied in one man, I 
could do no otherwise than study him and only him. Circum- 
stances placed me near this man ; they have, so to speak, chained 
me near him. Hence my study of him was thorough, and every 
day taught me that it was complete.’’ It was on the anniversary 
of the battle of Leipsig when he wrote this letter, and he naturally 
recalled that memorable day. ‘*‘ The hand of God was armed 
with twenty nations to subdue one man, who to master a people 
whom he had placed above all other peoples, had put himself 
above al] other men. My soul was never filled with more rever- 
ence than during the course of that long day, which I passed be- 
tween the dead and the dying. Yet peace was in me and around 
me. Napoleon could not have had a similar feeling ; on that day 
he must have experienced a foretaste of the Last Judgment.’’ No 
one recognized more readily than Metternich the genius of Napo- 
leon, whom he calls, in the same letter, the most marvellous man 
that the world has ever seen. Of himself he thought gravely, 
but not doubtingly. ‘‘I shall be regretted by many of the great 
and good—execrated by those who are neither. The standpoint 
from which I have thought and acted is of such a height that my 
name remains identified with great events for the very reason that 
I had the misfortune to live in a period of revolutions.’’ A few 
days later he writes in regard to the Carlsbad Congress: ‘‘ If the 
world thinks that I am right, I shall rejoice; if it thinks I am 
wrong, I will excuse it beforehand. Nothing is so free as man’s 
thought, and certain shades of it even contribute to the charm of 
life and its relations—relations which give to life its greatest value. 
My part is, moreover, not doubtful. I have never worn a mask, 
M 

resolution is taken. Nothing can turn me from it, as nothing oa 
drive me in a direction I do not wish to take.’’ Metternich’s opin- 
ion of his contemporaries differed in many respects from that of the 
world. He thought well of Lord Castlereagh, for example, and 
he thought ill of Canning—an amateur statesman whom Providence 
hurled upon England and Europe like a malevolent meteor. ‘* As 
for me,”’ he wrote to Esterhazy after his death, ‘‘ you heard me 
long ago pronounce the judgment which his contemporaries have 
already formed of him. The task which the impartial historian 
will have to fulfil concerning the public life of this man will Le easy. 
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He has shaken everything and destroyed a great deal, but he has 
built up nothing—a sad but common thing with men of his stamp. 
England is delivered from a great scourge.’’ Evidently, his High- 
ness, Clement Wenzel Neponuck Lothar, Prince Metternich, was 
as averse from condemned men of letters as the veteran statesman 
of Pennsylvania. Yet he belonged, in a large sense, to the guild, 
for the chief attractions of his Memoirs are literary and not political, 
and it is these, we think, which will insure them a long life. 
R. H. STODDARD. 





Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Christian Institutions.’’* 


UNDER this title the Dean of Westminster presents his many 
readers with a number of connected essays, old and new, on the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, Absolution, Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments, the Basilica, t}> Clergy, the Pope, the Litany, 
the Roman Catacombs, the Creed of the Early Christians, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Council and Creed of Constantinople, and the 
Ten Commandments. They have al] an antiquarian, historical, 
and practical interest, and are treated in a very liberal and very 
attractive style. Dean Stanley is a genius as well as a scholar, 
and has a rare power of word-painting. His ‘‘ History of the 
Jewish Church ”’ and of the Eastern Church are as interesting and 
entertaining as a novel. He always seizes on the most salient 
points and gives them an artistic finish. He avoids all pedant 
of learning, and all tedious details except where they serve as iL 
lustrations. He is the broadest of broad churchmen within the 
limits of a reverent faith in Christ and the gospel salvation. He 
looks at all sides of a question and finds something good in the 
opposite extremes of orthodoxy and heresy. He invites Max 
Miiller to lecture on Missions in Westminster, and would invite 
Leo XIII. to preach on papal infallibility if he could get the 
chance. He is obnoxious to High-churchmen and Low-church- 
men, who regard him as the most dangerous man in the Anglican 
establishment, but he never deals in personal abuse ; he ignores 
his opponents or treats them with dignified courtesy or keen and 
delicate humor. I once asked him what he thought of Dr. 
Rainy’s reply to his lectures on Scottish Church History in Edin- 
rssene 4 fw Le expressed his admiration of the ability and force 
of those lectures, prepared in an incredibly short time. When in 
America, two years ago, he met Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Unitarians, and had something pleas- 
ant to say to them all, with polite hits at their weaknesses. He is 
the sworn enemy of exclusiveness and a believer in the widest 
possible comprehensiveness. That such a man of such high 
culture and catholic sympathies should occupy the position of the 
first presbyter in the Church of England, and preside over the 
most venerable cathedral and the pantheon of English genius, is 
highly significant. He is more independent than any bishop and 
far more influential too. He is now approaching old age, but is still 
fresh and vigorous, and owes to the Church a work on the Life 
of Christ, as the crowning volume of his ‘‘ History of the Jewish 
Church.”’ 

Among the essays of this book that on Baptism (which has 
previously appeared, I believe, in the Contemporary Review) is 
sure to attract great attention among Baptists and Pedo-Baptists, 
but it will satisfy neither. He begins with a graphic description 
of the multitudinous baptisms of John in the river Jordan and illus- 
trates them by the bathing of pilgrims who still flock by thous- 
ands at Easter from all parts of the world to the same sacred 
river of Palestine, to plunge with ardent enthusiasm and supersti- 
tious faith into the bath of purification. He then traces the cere- 
mony through the first three centuries, when baptism was univer- 
sally regarded as a second birth from darkness to light, from 
death to a new spiritual life, and was performed on the great 
festivals with dramatic solemnity, altogether unknown now ex- 
cept perhaps among the Baptists. He fully concedes the exeget- 
ical and historical argument to the Baptists as to the mode of the 
sacrament. It was not only a bath, but ‘‘a plunge—an entire 
submersion in the deep water, a leap as into the rolling sea or 
the rushing river, where for a moment the waves close over the 
bather’s head, and he emerges again as from a momentary grave ; 
or it was the shock of a shower-bath—the rush of water passed 
over the whole person from capacious vessels, so as to wrap the 
recipient as within the veil of a splashing cataract.’’ The prac- 
tice of trine immersion continues to this day in the Oriental and 





* Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P, Stanley, 
New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, : 


D.D., Dean of Westminster. 








Russian churches—although Dr. Kalopothakes, a Greek, informs 
us in the last number of the New York Jnudependent (March 
17th), that, ‘* the general practice within the Kingdom of Greece 
is a combination of pouring and immersion, the child being 
plunged in three times and the priest lifting water with his hand 
and pouring it over his head.’’ Immersion continued in the 
Latin Church down to the thirteenth century as a rule, and still 
lingers in the Cathedral of Milan. In the Protestant confessions 
and church books there is nothing to forbid it. The Church of 
England maintains it in theory. The rubric in the service for 
infant baptism enjoins that unless for special causes the infants 
are to be apm not sprinkled. Edward VI. and Queen Eliza- 
beth were both immersed. 

But what the Dean gives to the Baptists with one hand he 
takes from them with the other. He fully approves the great 
change which has taken place since the seventeenth century. He 
regards the substitution of sprinkling for immersion as a triumph 
of common-sense and Christian liberty, which may override or 
modify even sacred ordinances by adapting them to other regions 
and climates. When the Baptists sent a deputation to the Dean 
while on a visit to New York and complimented him on his ad- 
vocacy of immersion, he good-humoredly replied that he must give 
the Baptists great credit for conscientiously preserving a most 
interesting relic of antiquity which the rest of Christendom had 
long since wisely discarded. 

‘* Bishop and vicar, 
Why do you bicker 
Each with the other, 
When both are right, 
Or each is quite 
As wrong as the other ?”’ 

The essay on the Pope is a curiosity, and will neither satisfy 
the Catholics, who revere the old bachelor in the Vatican as the 
Vicar of Christ, and as the infallible organ of the Holy Ghost, or 
those Protestants who abhor him as the veritable Antichrist. 
Stanley regards the Pope as a museum of classical and ecclesias- 
tical antiquities, like the Vatican in which he resides. He is the 
surviving ghost of the old Roman Empire, hovering over the ruins 
thereof. But he is also a representative of Christian antiquity, 
and represents primitive Protestantism, in his ordinary dress 
(which is the white gown of the early Christians), and in the cele- 
bration of mass when he sits with the face toward the people, and 
reads the Gospels and Epistles in the original Greek, which was 
the primitive language of the Roman congregation. He deserves 
respect as the chief ecclesiastic, as the head of the clerical profes- 
sion. But he has two faces, like Pius IX., one benevolent, the 
other malignant. He is the Vicar of Christ and the Antichrist. 
At some future day the Pope may come forward and, ex cathedra, 
in discharge of his office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, 
solemnly pronounce that he, his predecessors and successors, are 
but fallible and sinful men. By such an act of heroic self-denial 
he will deserve canonization, and relieve the Catholic Church of an 
intolerable incubus, and restore it to light and freedom. But the 
present generation will pass away before this prophecy is fulfilled. 

We notice not a few typographical errors. On page 221 the 
year 1816, instead of 1806, is given as the date of the end of the 
German Roman Empire. On page 241 the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception is assigned to 1851 instead 
of 1854. These errors may arise from the almost illegible hand- 
writing of the Dean. PHILIP SCHAFF. 





A Romance from the Greek.* 


THE literature of modern Greece comes but seldom before the 
English reader in an English dress—very seldom in such attractive 
English dress as this semi-historical romance has received at the 
hands of its publishers, and with so much excellent historical an- 
notation and generous additament as the translator has given it. 


. The romance of Loukis Laras, published in Athens in 1879 and 


translated, within two years, into French, German, Italian, and 
Danish, has attracted considerable attention among scholars. 
The author, Mr. Bikelas, is a Greek merchant, living in London, 
retired from active business, and possessing a taste and talent 
for letters. He appears to have published a collection of verses 
in London, in 1862 ; occasional pieces, issued at Athens ten years 
later, and various translations of the plays of Shakspeare and 





* Loukis Laras, Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during the War of Indepen- 
dence. By D. Bikelas. Translated from the Greek by J.Gennadius. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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other pieces into modern Greek. The present work is written in 
a charmingly simple, yet vivid style—in many points suggesting 
Defoe and Goldsmith. There are touches of description here and 
there, where a few words light up a page with a picturesque power 
not common in these days, and passages of pathetic force and 
tenderness which should give the buok popularity among lovers 
of simple, natural life te unspoiled ways. The plot—if there 
can be any plot where there is only a succession of events—is 
easily outlined. There is no very perceptible heroine, and the 
hero is not heroic, either physically or morally. He is a young 
merchant of diminutive stature and valetudinarian health, a native 
of Chios, but resident, at the beginning of the tale, in Smyrna. 
He was born to beatrader. He sums up in his disposition the 
average Chiote of that unheroic age —one of the 100,000 who were 
tyrannized over by some 6000 Turks. He lived in his business. 
““ The kahn was my world,’’ he says, ‘‘ and a good balance sheet 
my patriotism.’’ When the Greek Revolution broke out, in 
1821, it fell most stormily upon Smyrna. How it fell—at first with 
scattering shot, then with thickening fire, then like a summer hail 
storm—is told vividly by the hero, who with his father, packing 
up his money bags, fled by night in the ship of Captain Bisbilis 
over the bright A2gean to Chios. But Chios, the city, with its 
30,000 inhabitants, is no place for them. The sight, off the 
coast, of the dreaded Turkish fleet coming down, and the presence 
of the still more dreaded Turkish garrison up in the fortress, who 
daily pick off the more substantial merchants, and take them as 
hostages into the fortress—these are too much for the careful, 
timid merchant family. But Chios, the island, is thirty miles long 
by seven broad, and there are plenty of outlying villages which 
the Turks at present do not trouble ; for the country people are 
peaceful, and keep aloof from the town disturbances. Twenty- 
two of these villages furnish as¢zc, a most delightful morsel for 
the Turkish ladies of the Imperial harem, a grateful substitute with 
them for the grand seigneur’s tobacco ; and these twenty-two vil- 
lages are privileged, therefore, and kept close under the eye and 
hand of the seigneur. There are other villages, however, and 

lenty of verdurous country-seats and large island estates inland 
rom which the sea is visible. The owners of some of these es- 
tates live on them the year round, while others are occupied 
from the town at certain seasons. In town ‘‘ we neither left our 
houses nor exchanged visits. We kept our doors shut, and the 
windows only partially open. I search in my mind whether for 
months together I had seen any stranger ascend our stairs and I 
can only recollect Zenani’s demure countenance.’’ But in the 
country, ‘‘ we met mostly at our rustic chapel, and when service 
was over we all assembled in the little garden about the church.”’ 
The little chapel ‘‘ rose gracefully from amid the trees around, 
and everything in it was trim and orderly. A small narthex, open 
in front, formed the entrance ; and under cover of this projection 
a marble seat was placed at each side of the gate. There I often 
sat, reading the epitaphs engraved on the tombstones with which 
the narthex was flagged. From the founder downward, most of 
my mother’s relatives had been buried there. In that chapel had 
my parents been married ; and it was their wish to be buried there, 
under the flags of the narthex, the one next the other.’’ But 
later ‘‘ the icons, the ornaments, the vestments, the sacred ves- 
sels, were all pillaged and destroyed by the Turks.”’ 

This pretty country home did not long remain undisturbed. 
One morning they saw a long line of great ships coming down the 
fEgean. It was the Turkish fleet, and before it fled the Greek 
small craft, ‘‘ creeping —— coast in the direction of Samos.”’ 
The Turks were bound for the harbor of Chios, and it was time to 
flee. So they part with the little maiden Despina, who is destined 
to be the faint trace of a heroine, and, many years after, when she 
is bigger, to become the wife of the hero. Now, however, she is 
a little girl, with golden locks on her innocent head. The women 
of Chios were handsome, and thev made fine material for the 
harem. They fetched a good price in the slave market. Despina 
was the Pc | 
father, and not unpleasing to Loukis Laras, our hero, though it 
will be long before we find that out. At present we part with her, 
** stooping to kiss her and feeling her little fingers tremble ’’ within 
our hand. She turns her blue eyes toward us and in a trembling 
voice says: ‘‘ Loukis, will the Turks kill us?’ ‘‘ No, Despina, 
my child; we shall go. Be not afraid ; no one will harm us.’’ ‘* They 
will kill my father. I know they will. They will kill him!’ And 
she isrighf. They dokill her father, and she goes into the harem, 
and is guarded by the fierce old eunuch until the harem’s lord shall 


ter of Calanis, the mother’s cousin, dear to her old’ 


return from abroad. But Loukis Laras and his father’s family, 
meanwhile, go deeper inland and hide in a defile where the sea 
and the hateful Turkish ships and even the friendly Samiote fleet, 
are things of rumor and not of sight. The picture of the two old 
uncles who live in the defile, and whose after fate is unknown, is 
touching. But the news of the massacre of St. Minas reaches our 
little company, and in four days they load their mules and go on to 
the hamlet of St. George in the westerly end of the island. There 
the Turks again are on them, driving them for shelter into an old 
stable. The incidents of their hiding, the threatening state of 
affairs outside, the subsequent escape to Mesta, and the sad fate 
of Adriana, the sprightly and pretty servant, who ventures out 
upon the hills for food and is driven in dishonored by the bloody 
Turks, the difficult escape of the fugitives in a friendly ship from 
the island, and the unhappy death of Adriana—these are told in 
vivid and most pathetic narrative. The family finally escape to a 
safe harbor, out of reach of the terrible Turkish fleet. The father 
droops and the son grows into a manlier mould. How he returns 
into the jaws of the Mohammedan lion, and, travelling in disguise 
as an itinerant merchant of ‘‘ red caviar,’’ reaches his native city 
again, in search of the household buried treasures—plate and jew- 
els and what not, which ransom the captive Despina—all this 
forms a good third part of the book, and makes a thrilling story, 
still, however, simple, graceful, and natural. The true history of 
those times, as it 1s related in Gordon and Finley, and sung by 
Byron, goes far beyond this little account of private experience in 
horrors and suffering. The picture of Turkish brutality is much 
underdrawn. We get only a glimpe of the terrific violence of the 
Greek rising, but that little is enough to waken the echoes of the 
old Revolutionary thunder. 





German Culture.* 


THis, then, is the encyclopedic correspondent of 7he Nation 
who for some years past has been epitomizing Germany for the 
benefit of us Western barbarians. We have known him for a 
long time impersonally through the columns of his journal, and 
though we have occasionally objected to his intellectual snobbish- 
ness, we have never ceased to marvel at the many-sidedness of his 
culture. The writer has during a prolonged sojourn in Germany 
had occasion to verify many of his observations, and allowing for 
the difference of temperament which, like a pair of goggles, colors 
all surrounding objects, he has arrived at the conclusion that Pro- 
fessor Hall has seen the great Fatherland as clearly and represent- 
ed it as correctly as any one who has recently undertaken to de- 
scribe it. German thought and German culture are very complex 
affairs, and it requires highly sensitive mental instruments to per- 
ceive their current and tendency, and a fine linguistic sense to re- 
port them with force and precision. The conflicting currents, for 
instance, in religious opinion, are so involved and mutually inter- 
tangled that it is hard to unravel (as Mr. Hall has done), the co- 
herent threads of thought. Whatever life German Protestantism 
ever had has Jong ago departed from it, and it is a melancholy 
spectacle to see learned and able men standing with their pitiful 
little controversial brooms and trying, like Mrs. Partington, to 
sweep back the ocean of modern thought. It is to a description of 
this conflict between the nineteenth century and the theological 
antediluvians that Mr. Hall’s first chapter is devoted. In the two 
chapters on Vivisection this same fight between Ormudz and 
Ahriman, between the powers of light and those of darkness, as- 
sumes a different guise but is yet essentially the same; and it is . 
gratifying to see that the author’s sympathies are always enlisted 
on what, to strong minds is the right side. ‘* The Passion Play’’ at 
Oberammergau gives a vivid picture of that astonishing survival 
from the Middle Ages, and furnishes some eminently sound re- 
flections regarding the psychological aspects of the spectacle. 


_‘* Some Recent Pessimistic Theories’’ deals with the philosophical 


vagaries of Schopenhauer’s intellectual descendants, who seem 
hardly worthy of the respect with which Mr. Hall treats them ; 
they have, at best, a mere pathological interest, and we recommend 
that their brains be dissected and microscopically examined after 
their death, if it cannot be done before. ‘‘ The New Cultus War’’ 
discusses the anti-Semitic war, a/zas the Fudenhetze, which is at 
present raging in Germany. 





* Aspects of German Culture. By Granville Stanley Hall, Ph.D., of Harvard 
University. Boston; James R. Osgood & Co, 
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Sister Augustine.* 


THE character of Sister Augustine is read in her portrait, which 
accompanies this volume. The features are strong without harsh- 
ness, and the expression is one of gentleness and determination. 
Although her father was a builder of churches, he was no church- 
man ; and it is said of him that he was never known to enter a 
church after he had delivered up the key. As a child, the little 
Amalie declared that she would “‘ rather climb that wall and throw 
herself into the river’ than take the veil. There was no direct 
cause of her change of mind, unless it was an unfortunate love 
affair with a man in every way unworthy of her. Sister Augus- 
tine was certainly a liberal Catholic, and the things of this world 
were not without interest to her. The Mendelssohns, the Cor- 
nelius family, and Professor Perthes, a Protestant, were her inti- 
mate friends, and she strongly rebelled against the ban put upon 
the natural expressions of friendship. She enjoyed few things 
more than a family re-union at the Mendelssohns’, and it is said that 
she and Professor Perthes indulged in a ‘* continual succession of 

uizzing, joking, and laughing.’’ But Sister Augustine did more 
than quiz and joke. She labored on the battlefield, in the Austrian 
campaign, and in the Franco-Prussian war, with such tireless de- 
votion that her health broke down. This did not prevent her 
spending days and nights in the hospital. But al] her good deeds 
and maniilah care ms the sick and wounded counted as nothing 
when she expressed views not in harmony with the Jesuistic mem- 
bers of her order. She declared for Dollinger and the old Catho- 
lics, and was cast out by those who knew her best and to whom 
she had given the best years of her life. In her old age, driven 
from the convent of which she was lady superior, she was turned 
into a hospital todie. Nor was this all. Even after death she was 
disgraced. The robe of her order was stripped from her body, 
and any religious ceremony at her funeral was forbidden. Taken 
by her friends from the hospital the dead body of Sister Augustine 
was carried from Vallendar to Weissenthurn, at night, to avoid a 
riot ; and at the latter place it was laid out in the dancing room of 
the inn, ‘‘ which was still hung with the withered garlands of the 
Jast ball.’’ This remarkable book has long been known in Ger- 
many and France; and its appearance in English form will be 
welcome to all who can admire a life that was blameless, and a 
religion which, while sincere, was in no sense fanatical. 





Breton Folk.+ 


IT is not given to many Americans to make a summer tour of 
Brittany ; nor do the stay-at-homes travel much, thereabouts, in 
that fleet but comfortless carryall, the guide-book. It is a region 
not yet wholly given over to the persecutors of famous men and 
trespassers on Nature’s sacred spots; and so it happens that 
neither the benighted Gothamite nor the enlightened Bostonian who 
makes independence and a foreign trip with Cook or Tourgée his 
boast knows much of Brittany. The Bretons ‘‘ stand apart, as it 
were, from the rest of France, preserving their own customs and tra- 
ditions, speaking their own language, singing their own songs, and 
dancing their own dances in thestreets.’’ It is a country ‘‘ sprinkl- 
ed with white caps, and set thickly in summer with the brightest 
blossoms of the fields’’—rougher and wilder than Normandy and 
more thinly populated. It is described as the ‘* western wing of 
France,’’ corresponding with the western wing of many an old- 
fashioned country-house, with ‘‘ windows looking to the West, its 
door of communication with the great house, and a southern exte- 
rior wall laden with fruit, and fragrant with clematis, honeysuckle, 
or jasmine, . . . pleasant with its open windows to the summer 
air, but much blown and rained upon by winter storms.’’ It is 
not the design of Mr. Blackburn, the author, or of Mr. Caldecott, 
the artist, to make his work a vehicle of geographical instruction, 
or information concerning the historic monuments of this section 
of the French Republic. They show no desire to slip into the 
mouldering shoes of the late M. Viollet-Le-Duc. They touch 
lightly upon the antiquities of Brittany, and refrain from cloth- 
ing in English dress the curious folk-lore of the peasantry. But 
having made two or three tours together, they have seen fit to jot 
down their liveliest impressions, and so their work, whether with 
pen or pencil, is racy and picturesque. One knows not which to 
admire the more, the lucid and unpretending verbal descriptions, or 





* Sister Augustine, an Old Catholic. Authorized translation from the German 
memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
+ Breton r= By Henry Blackburn and Randolph Caldecott. Boston: James 
0. 


the copious, accurate, and varied illustrations. It is enough to say 
that the book would be none the less readable were it not illus- 
trated, while the illustrations, by themselves, would make a vol- 
ume no less entertaining. If another edition is published, it 
should be printed in larger type. 





Swinburne as a Parodist. 

A clever little volume* has just found its ~~ from London to 
this city. It is called ‘‘ The Heptalogia; or, the Seven against 
Sense : A cap with Seven Bells ;”’ and it is put forth as ‘* speci- 
mens of modern poets.’” The best authorities attribute the book 
to Mr. Swinburne ; indeed, it is positively declared that the paro- 
dies are from his pen. We give in full the opening poem, ‘* The 
Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell,’’ which is designed as a parody 
of Browning’s later manner : 

One, who is not, we see ; but one, whom we see not, is : 

Surely this is not that: but that is assuredly this. 

What, and wherefore, and whence ? for under is over and under : 

If thunder could be without lightning, lightning could be without 
thunder. 

Doubt is faith in the main: but faith, on the whole, is doubt : 

We cannot believe by proof: but could we believe without ? 

Why and whither, and how ? for barley and rye are not clover : 

Neither are straight lines curves : yet over is under and over. 

Two and two may be four: but four and four are not eight :» 

Fate and God may be twain: but God is the same thing as fate. 

Ask a man what he thinks, and get from a man what he feels: 

God, once caught in the fact, shews you a fair pair of heels. 

Body and spirit are twins : God only knows which is which : 

The soul squats down in the tiesh, like a tinker drunk in a ditch. 

One and two are not one: but one and nothing is two: 

Truth can hardly be false, if falsehood cannot be true. 

Once the mastodon was: pterodactyls were common as cocks : 

Then the mammoth was God: now is He a prize ox. 

Parallels all things are: yet many of these are askew : 

You are certainly I : but certainly I am not you. 

Springs the rock from the plain, shoots the stream from the rock : 

Cocks exist for the hen: but hens exist for the cock. 

God, whom we see not, is : and God, who is not, we see : 

Fiddle, we know, is diddle: and diddle we take it, is dee. 





A Fair Barbarian.+ 

We feel no hesitation in predicting that ‘‘A Fair Barbarian’’ 
will reach a larger sale than any book Mrs. Burnett has written. 
It is quite as strong in its way as ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’’ and 
to the general reader more attractive, as it is not written 
in a dialect. ‘‘ A Fair Barbarian’’ will undoubtedly be com- 
pared with Henry James Jr.’s ‘‘ Daisy Miller,"” but not to its 
own disadvantage. Octavia Bassett is a much better type of 
American girl than Daisy Miller. She is brighter and quicker 
witted and more loveable. It would be impossible to imagine the 
dashing Octavia flirting, as Daisy Miller did, with the family cou- 
rier. The author must have studied her English village from the 
life, it is so perfectly described. One can picture the consternation 
of the quiet villagers when this spoiled American girl dropped 
down, or rather sprang in, upon them, and can almost sympathize 
with poor Miss Belinda in her consternation at the extravagant 
toilets of her niece. Mrs. Burnett has a passion for describing 
beautiful dresses, and the larger the wardrobe of her heroine the 
greater her delight. The adjustment of a lace wrap, the sparkle 
of a diamond at the throat, give her intense pleasure, and in dress- 
ing Octavia Bassett her fancy runs riot. This California girl, 
the daughter of a bonanza king, is of a type that no one can fail to 
recognize. Self-willed and independent, though good-natured and 
generous to a fault, she was naturally a disturbing element in this 
little English village. Yellow ‘‘ bangs ’’ seem to have been un- 
known there before her advent; yet unless we are mistaken 
‘‘ banging '’ the hair is a fashion imported from Great Britain. 
The wearing of diamonds at the breakfast table is, on the other 
hand, a purely American custom. A little scene connected with 
Octavia’s diamonds is one of the best in the book. This novel- 
ette is so short that it would be unfair to quote from it. Every 
page sparkles wich the brilliancy of Octavia’s jewels, and abounds 
in a humor that is seldom found in the writings of a woman. 





* London : Chatto & Windus. 
+A Fair Barbarian. A novelette. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Boston : James 
R. Osgood & Co, 
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It is gratifying to learn that there has been no relaxation in 
the efforts of English and American authors and publishers 
to agree upon some system of international copyright. 
There seems to be no reason why the negotiations now 
pending should fail of a happy issue. The terms of settle- 
ment suggested, or endorsed, by President Chamberlain, of 
the English Board of Trade, appear to please every one but 
the English publishers ; and even an imperfect system would 
be preferable to the total lack of system that admits of such 
a misunderstanding as attended the publication in this coun- 
try of the Carlyle Reminiscences. It is to be hoped that 
this latest illustration of the evils of free trade in literary 
wares will spur to stronger exertions all who have interested 
themselves in the movement for a new treaty with Great 
Britain, 





THE INCREASE OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 


THE effects of the various “‘ libraries,’’ and other cheap 
reprints of foreign books, upon the American publishing 
trade, are many and wide-reaching ; and for the most part 
they are an unmixed evil. But out of evil cometh good— 
sometimes ; and it may be that, deprived of a profitable 
chance to reprint English books, certain houses are forced 
to pay more attention to publishing American books and 
to bringing forward American authors. In the “list of 
books published during the last year’’ of more than one 
New York publishing house, there is a very large propor- 
tion of American books. For example, Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers have published since January rst, 1880, ninety 
books, exclusive of the Franklin Square Library, fifty-four 
of which were by American authors; and of these a large 
number were reprinted by special arrangement in England, 
and others without any arrangement whatever. Messrs. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons published forty-nine books, of which 
forty were written by Americans, five by Englishmen, and 
four by other foreigners, even counting Dr. Schliemann, an 
American citizen, as a foreigner. Twelve of the American 
books, one of the English, and two of the other foreign 
works were new editions ; so of the absolutely new books 
twenty-eight were American, four English, and two foreign. 
Still more worthy of note is the fact that, while the same 
firm took only four English books, they arranged for re- 
prints in England of at least fourteen of the twenty-eight 
American books. In other words, every other American 
book they published was also published in England by an 
English house. Figures quite as significant can be found 
in the catalogue of other New York publishers. Take for 
example the ‘‘ selection of the more important publica- 
tions ’’ for 1880 of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This condensed 
list, omitting new editions, contains thirty books. Of these 
eighteen are of American authorship, five are English, and 
seven are foreign. As noteworthy as anything else in this 
connection is the great increase in the proportion of French, 
German, and other foreign works specially translated for 
the American reader. Without having made an actual 
count, we may hazard a guess that more translations are 
published every year in America than in England, and twice 
as many as in France. 





“BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” 


NEITHER General Garfield’s Letter of Acceptance nor his 
Inaugural Address gave overwhelming evidence of the con- 


tinuance of his devotion to the cause of the reform of the 
Civil Service. Yet the ‘‘ promotion’’ of Mr. James and of 
Mr. Pearson was a long step in that direction, and the gen- 
eral belief is that the new President means to accomplish all 
he thinks it possible for him to accomplish in this cause 
during his term of office. Long before the delivery of the 
Inaugural Address, it was known to some who were inter- 
ested in the reform movement that he would favor ascheme, 
not the same as that advocated by the leading Reformers, 
but one which he held to be the most feasible under the cir- 
cumstances. It. is evident that President Garfield takes 
either a very shrewd or a very optimistic view of the situa- 
tion, and hopes to bring about the desired result largely by 
means of the “‘ stalwarts ;’’ that is, he intends to turn a 
stumbling block into a fulcrum. There are some features 
of the Reform which certainly should appeal with peculiar 
force to the ‘‘Ins.’’ For instance, the Reformers have 
been trying for some time to make them see the advisability 
of establishing, during their own incumbencies, the policy 
of permanency in office. Perhaps President Garfield may 
have more influence with both the ‘‘boys’’ and the 
‘‘ bosses,’ and after getting fixed but limited tenures he 
may obtain concessions which will carry the Reform still 
farther. He certainly has not turned his back upon the 
‘* bosses ;’’ and it is to be hoped that he will be able to 
use-them, when he needs them, in the cause which the 
country still is willing to think he has at heart. Two 
modern statesmen, Cavour and Lincoln, had to make use in 
a great emergency of some rather dubious tools, and each 
of these statesmen saved his country. In the pursuit of 
‘*harmony’’ General Garfield is compelled to make it pleas- 
ant at the White House for a class of politicians who have 
not found much favor there of late; if by this means he 
does more than has yet been done to purify the Civil Ser- 
vice, elevate the tone of public life, and accomplish the 
desire of all honest souls, he will help to save the country 
anew and will receive the praise of his contemporaries and 
the benediction of posterity. 





POE’S “AFFECTATION OF LEARNING.” 


To THE EpiTor oF THE CRITIC: 


Scribner’s Monthly for February, calling in question Mr. 
Stedman’s opinion that Edgar Poe was a man well versed 
in literary matters, remarks that Poe’s ‘‘ fondness for mys- 
tifying his readers reminds one of Colonel Higginson’s 
confession that he had once looked in vain through Tieck to 
find that ‘ Journey into the Blue Distance’ to which Poe 
refers in the ‘ The Fall of the House of Usher.’’’ I am 
sorry that a man of Colonel Higginson’s standing should 
have made such a “‘ confession’’—if he did,—because ‘‘ Das 
alte Buch und die Reise ins Blaue hinein,’’ is ‘Tieck’s chef 
d’ceuvre and deemed one of the most brilliant productions 
of the romantic school of German literature. 

Lonpon, March 1o, 1881. _ Joun H. INGRAM. 

[Mr. Ingram’s reference to Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ opinion that Edgar 
Poe was well versed in literary matters’’ is open to qualification. Mr. 
Stedman’s exact language in the Scriéner essay on Poe (reprinted by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), is as follows : 

‘**Poe is sometimes called a man of extraordinary learning. 
Upon a first acyuaintance one might receive the impression that his 
scholarship was not only varied, but thorough. A study of his works 


has satisfied me that he possessed literary resources and knéw-how, 


to make the most of them. Inthis he resembled Bulwer, and, with 
far less abundant materials than the latter required, employed 
them as speciously. He easily threwa glamour of erudition about 
his work, by the use of phrases from old authors he had read, or 
among whose treatises he had foraged with special design.”’ 

The essay goes on to say that Poe “‘ had little exact scholarship,”’ 
and the side note in the vellum edition is the phrase ‘‘ Affectation of 
Learning.’’—Eb. CRITIC. ] 
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THE PLOUGH-HANDS’ SONG.* 
i 


NIGGER mighty happy w’en he layin’ by co’n— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 
Nigger mighty happy w’en he year de dinner-ho’n— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 
En he mo’ happy still w’en de night draws on— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 
Dat sun's a slantin’ des ez sho’s you bo’n ! 
En it’s rise up, Primus! fetch anudder yell : 
Dat ole dun cow des a shakin’ up ’er bell, 
En de frogs chunin’ up ’fo’ de jew done fell : 
Good-night Mr. Killdee ! I wish you mighty well ! 
—Mr. Killdee ! I wish you mighty well! 
—I wish you mighty well / 


II. 


De co’n ’Il be ready ’g’inst dumplin’ day— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 
But nigger gotter watch, en stick, en stay— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 
Same ez de bee-martin watchin’ un de jay— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ en a slippin’ away ! 
Den it’s rise up, Primus ! en gin it t’um strong : 
De cow’s gwine home wid der ding-dang-dong ; 
Sling in anudder tetch er de ole time song : 
Good-night, Mr. Whipperwill! don’t stay long ! 
--Mr. Whipperwill! don’t stay long! , 
—Don't stay long ! 


27 
1 
ei 


Hi. 


De shadders, dey er creepin’ todes de top er de hill— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 

But night don’t stroy w’at de day done buil’— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 

“Less de noddin’ er de nigger give de ash-cake a chill— 
Dat sun’s a slantin’ ; 

Dat sun’s a slantin’ en slippin’ down still ! 

Den sing it out, Primus! des holler en bawl, 

En w’ilst we er strippin’ deze mules fer de stall 

Let de gals ketch de soun’ er de plantashun call : 

OA, it’s good-night ladies ! my love unter you all! 
—Ladies ! my love unter you all / 

—My love unter you all! 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


TOURGUENEFF AND THE NIHILISTS. 


Any one who has read Tourguéneff’s remarkable stories 
‘* Fathers and Sons’’ and “‘ Virgin Soil’’ knows that he does 
not defend Nihilism. He views it as a social phenomenon 
of profound interest, and having had excellent opportunities 
for studying the types of men who rush into this movement, 
he has arrived at conclusions which necessarily at the pres- 
ent moment must command attention. 


The American press has, as a rule, treated Nihilism as a 
well-nigh incomprehensible outbreak of crime and insanity, 
forgetting that when such an apparently abnormal movement 
assumes such terrible proportions it must have its legitimate 
causes, and cannot be accounted for by the theory that some 
twenty or a hundred thousand persons have suddenly gone 
mad. I have met and talked with a number of Russian 
Nihilists in Parisian cafés and I have found that, barring a 
certain youthful fanaticism, they are not essentially different 
from the majority of people. I must admit, even though 
the admission may sound strange, that their talk was in the 
main very sensible. They displayed, at times, a certain 





* The Plough-Hands’ song in Uncle Remus’s book is based upon what may be 
called a halloo-chorus with three variations. The following is a complete version of 
the song—including the two stanzas that have already appeared in print. The song 
entire is printed here for the first time. 


impatience of the slow organic development of society 
and hoped by radical means to hasten the world’s progress. 
They would not subscribe to the Spencerian theory that 
society is on the whole as good as the average goodness of 
human nature at the present time will permit, and that it 
can only progress in proportion as this average quality is 

radually improved. They asserted that the standing armies 
(which were their pet grievance) forcibly retarded the in- 
dustrial and moral development of the nations, and that, as 
these armies were needed chiefly for the protection, not of 
the nations, but of the rulers themselves, the first step to- 
ward abolishing the armies was, by terrorism, to make king- 
craft impossible. I have not the space here to develop the 
argument in detail, but will quote fragments of a conversa- 
tion I once had with a young Russian student who had 
fought in the Turkish war and had since been more or less 
remotely implicated in Nihilistic plots. His hatred of the 
Czar, whom he regarded as the author of all the woes of 
Russia, was vehement and uncompromising, and his admira- 
tion of Tourguéneff, whom, with some reservations, he held to 
be the most clear-sighted and statesmanlike of living Rus- 
sians, was as passionate and fanatical. 

‘* What the great body of the Russian people wants,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ is constitutional government. We have outgrown 
our swaddling clothes ; and the patriarchal despotism, which 
answered well enough as long as the majority of the nation 
lived in Asiatic barbarism, becomes odious and impossible as 
soon as European thought invades the country and we gain 
the self-respect which is the inevitable concomitant of culture. 
The great argument which the government uses is that we 
are not yet ripe for even a limited self-government. But if 
we were good enough to shed our blood in order to bestow 
the blessings of constitutional government upon our Slavonic 
brethren in Bulgaria, Roumelia and Serbia, why, the con- 
clusion lies near that we have a right to expect that for our- 
selves which we have the power to bestow upon others. 
Therefore our own radically corrupt despotism seemed ten- 
fold hateful to the Russian people after they returned from 
their victories south of the Balkan ; and when the Czar, after 
having appealed to our patriotism and love of our kindred, 
disappointed our legitimate expectations and attempted to 
force us back into the old treadmill, it was inevitable that 
the Nihilists, who formerly had been an insignificant party, 
should rise to become a dangerous power in the State. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the great body of those who 
now call themselves Nihilists wish to make a ‘¢adu/a rasa of 
the past and to start a radically new order of society. 
There are half a dozen different sects within the party and 
all that unites them is their common hatred of despotism. 
Let the Czar grant representative government, with a parlia- 
ment and responsible ministers, and above all let him abolish 
the shamefully cruel and barbaric secret police, and within 
a year Nihilism would sink back into its former insignifi- 
cance.”’ 

Without reporting the above conversation to Tourguéneff, 
I was yet anxious to ascertain from him whether the state- 
ments of my Nihilistic acquaintance were reliable. I there- 
fore seized the first opportunity to question him in regard 
to the situation in Russia, and I was hardly surprised to find 
that his account agreed in the main with that of the student. 
The picture he gave of the doings of the secret and irre- 
sponsible police was far more terrible than I had ever im- 
agined. ‘The most trifling offences sufficed to send people 
to Siberia or to throw them, without trial or judgment, into 


.the most horrible dungeons, where they were entirely at the 


mercy of their brutal keepers. Frequently, people who were 
suspected of disloyalty disappeared, and no one dared to ask 
what had become of them. It was absurd to call an emperor 
who tolerated such crimes, and who was certainly cognizant 
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of them, a liberal and enlightened ruler. If he opposed 
terrorism against terrorism, instead of granting, at all events 
what was reasonable and legitimate in the demands of his 
oppressed subjects, he of course took his life in his own 
hand and would hardly escape the penalty of his actions. 

Tourguéneff had then just returned from Russia, and had 
used all his influence with the students to dissuade them 
from relying upon violent and revolutionary methods. He 
had frankly recognized the legitimacy of their longings for 
a more liberal and constitutional government, but had 
demonstrated to them logically the impossibility of founding 
a free and liberal State upon murder and arson. By debas- 
ing the moral consciousness of the people and weakening 
their respect for law, they retarded inevitably the reforms 
which they desired to hasten. Many of the Nihilists who 
had received his ‘‘ Virgin Soil’’ with a storm of abuse, had 
recently recognized the truthfulness of the picture he had 
drawn and had promised to take the lesson he had given 
them to heart. 

I met at Tourguéneff’s house a miserable man who had 
spent seven years in a subterranean prison. He had taken 
part in some boisterous students’ processions which had 
clamored in favor of some administrative reform, and had 
been arrested without even the forms of law. The seven 
years, during which he had neither seen books or paper, 
nor had the companionship of any one but the jailers, had 
completely brutalized him, and when, one day, he was dis- 
charged, without his knowing why, his first impulse was to 
return into the dark hole where he had spent the best years 
of his youth. His memory was gone; all his faculties 
seemed extinct, and there was not the spark of a desire or 
an aspiration left in his soul. Tourguéneff who is as 
humane and tender-hearted as he is intellectually great, was 
endeavoring to restore to him his lost humanity. He was a 
most pitiful sight, this poor Nihilist, and I do not know 
how far his benefactor succeeded in rescuing him from ab- 
solute brutalization. At the time I left Paris (June, 1879) 
he was, as a mere exercise of memory, writing out a strangely 
cold and dispassionate account of the seven years he spent 
in a Russian prison. Since that time I have felt that, in 
spite of the atrocities they have committed, the Nihilists have 
been sinned against as well as sinning. 

HjJALMAR H. BOvEsEN. 





Recent Fiction. 


THE name of Mrs. Alfred Hunt's novel* is depressing but ap- 
propriate. Shakspearian associations were probably the cause of 
its being chosen, as no casket of any material whatever appears in 
the story, though figuratively speaking there is lead enough for 
several caskets, or for several books called caskets. We are told 
that the present edition has been prepared ‘‘ with reference to 
American standards ;"’ it is therefore charitable to hope that the 
English version may contain a freshness unhappily eliminated in 
the American form, and that in Scotland itself the heroine really 
did say something of the mountains better than ‘* How splendid 
they are! and how they grow on one!’’ We have a troubled 
sense of having read a great deal of this before, and the reader 
will spare himself several hours of fatigue by accepting our word 
for it that everything comes out right in the end; for not only 
does the right young lady marry at last the right young man, but 
the wrong young lady marries the wrong young man ; so that 
every one but the exhausted reader is left happy and satisfied. 


The distinguishing characteristic of the class of stories to which 
Mr. Payn’st belongs is exceeding ingeniousness. The most astute 
reader is unable to solve the problem before the last chapter, 
while a critic is completely disarmed by the absorbing interest of 
the plot. He, however, who conscientiously gives it a second 





* The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Leisure Hour Series. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. " 

+ A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. Franklin Square Library. New York : 
Harper & Bothers, 


reading, wil] find that the style has not been sacrificed to plot. 
Mr. Payn’s humor, like the diamonds of the famous Pargiter 
parure of which he writes, sparkles as brightly at a pawnbroker’s 
as in my lady’s drawing-room ; even out of the five minutes’ in- 
terview at the jeweler’s in Paris he makes a delicious little com- 
edy that could il be spared. The most commendable thing of all, 
however, is the fact that, although the book deals with all the 
present popular elements of a plot—with murders, robberies, and 
detectives—we are left at last with an impression that robberies 
and detectives are the exception in life, and that human nature 
on the whole is a sweet and admirable thing. 





‘LITERARY NOTES. 


A volume of James Boyle O’Reilly’s poems is in the press of Rub- 
erts Brothers. 

D. Appleton & Co. have in type ready for early publication the two 
concluding volumes of Adam Badeau’s ‘‘ Military History of Ulysses 
S. Grant.”’ The first volume, which appeared in 1868, will be re- 
printed. 


A translation of Albert Barbou’s ‘‘ Victor Hugo’’ is announced by 
S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. M. Hugo is said to approve the 
** statements of fact’’ in the book. 

R. Worthington announces a new edition of the Sfectator, in eight 
volumes, vellum, and a new edition of Frost’s ‘‘ Popular History of 
the United States,’ brought down to Garfield’s inauguration, by J. G. 
Shea. 


An edition de luxe of The Portfolio is announced. It will be printed 
on the same sized paper as Z’Art. Only fifty copies of each number 
will be issued. Mr. J. W. Bouton has taken thirteen for this country. 
The subscription is $75 per year. 


The Putnams will publish ‘‘ Literary Art,’’ a conversation be- 
tween a painter, a poet, and a philosopher, by John Albee. This con- 
versation was read at the last session of the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy, and it is said, attracted much attention. Itattempts to present 
its subject from the three points of view of pictorial and plastic art, 
poetry, and philosophy. 

A ‘‘ Life of Major General George H. Thomas,’’ by General R. W. 
Johnson, is on the Lippincotts’ list for early issue. This is the first 
extended biography which has yet appeared of one of the truest 
heroes of the war. 


Mr. Charles Barnard’s stories of science as applied to love have 
been collected and will be published in a volume under the title 
‘* Knights of To-Day ; or, Love and Science.’’ Besides those that have 
already appeared in the magazines, some new ones have been added. 


A new edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Makers of Florence’’ has been 
issued by Macmillan & Co. at less than half the cost of the early edi- 
tion. It is printed from the same plates and contains the same illus- 
trations. Although the former edition was exceptionally successful 
the new one will probably be more read. 


Some time ago there appeared in the pages of the Vorth American 
Review, a paper called the ‘‘ Confessions of an Agnostic.’’ -This was 
followed by another in a similar vein on evolution. Inthe May number 
will be still another of these burlesque essays signed by ‘‘ A New 
Light Moralist,’? who it is understood is the Rev. Dr. McCosh. 
The same writer will reply to these articles at an early day. 


An important book will be ‘‘ Turkish Life in War Time,’’ by 
Henry O. Dwight, an American, resident at Constantinople. During 
the late Russo-Turkish war Mr. Dwight acted as correspondent of sev- 
eral daily newspapers, and has had unusual means for informing him- 
self on the subject of his book. By permission of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment he has had access to official papers, and his material is alto- 
gether new, and is sure to prove entertaining. The book will be pub- 
lished in April by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The third part of the Brinley Library will be sold at Clinton Hall 
by George A. Leavitt & Co., on Monday, April 4. The catalogue is a 
bulky volume, and contains, speaking technically, 1,717 lots and 2,700 
titles. The most noticable book is the Gutenberg or ‘‘ Mazarine”’ Bible. 
There are few rare books more prized by collectors than these Bibles, 
and when one appears in a sale there is always a spirited contest for 
its possession. The book was purchased by Mr. Brinley in London 
in 1873. If we are correctly informed, this is the first copy of the 
‘* Mazarine’”’ Bible that has been offered at public sale in this city. En- 
thusiastic collectors do not consider $10,000 a high price for the book, 
and the day it is brought to the stand will be an exciting one for 
bibliomaniacs. One of the first editions of the Eliot Indian Bible, in 
the original binding, is in this catalogue, and there is also a copy of 
Saur’s German Bible, the first Bible printed in America in a foreign 
tongue. The fourth and last part of the Brinley catalogue is in the 
printer’s hands, 
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An American edition of Rawlinson’s ‘“‘ Origin of Nations’’ is in 
preparation by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

George Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Dryden’’ in the English Men of Letters 
series, will be issued from Harper & Bros.’ press on the 30th. 

M. Désiré Charnay’s articles on Central America have been missing 
from two numbers of the North American Review. During that time 
M. Charnay was lost in the wilderness, and with his whole party 
suffered severely from over exertion and fever. He will re-appear in 
the May number of the Review, and in New York during the same 
month. He returns to this city to make arrangements for more ex- 
tended travels into the heart of Central America. 


THE FINE ARTS 


The Academy Exhibition. 

No corporation in the United States has a sphere of larger use- 
fulness than the Academy of Design. Would that one could say that 
the fact is realized by the academicians! It has obligations toward 
the public which it fulfils only in part. The schools are not conducted 
on liberal principles; better schools have grown up beside them. 
The course toward younger artists has not been generous; the exhi- 
bitions of a vigorous society have surpassed its own in interest, 
although not in quantity of pictures shown, It would be unjust to 
say that the academy shows no improvement. But its steps are so 
hesitating, it shows so plainly that it does not understand the impor- 
tance of the changes taking place in matters of art, it seems so wed- 
ded to the traditions of 1865 that such advance as it has made goes 
for nothing with a public perhaps too much accustomed to see its de- 
sires carried out with American promptness. For these and other 
minor reasons that need no specifying, there exists a thorough want 
of sympathy between the Academy and the daily press of New York. 
There is no use taking refuge in the ordinary cynicism about critics. 
The attitude is too universal to be attributed to unworthy motives. 
Instead of abusing the press, it would be better for the Academy to 
consider its own position as the recognized head of American paint- 
ing, and ask itself if it holds its leadership by virtue of diligence in 
the encouragement and elevation of art, or by virtue of inheritance 
only. If by the former, it would be a kindness to the critics to point 
out the methods used, with their results ; if by the latter, it must be 
remembered that inheritance goes for nothing on this side of the 
water. Leadership is the prize of those that really lead. 

The two paintings that hold the chief places in the chief room at the 
present exhibition are by an American and an Italian. Mr. Bierstadt 
occupies with a great landscape the one end ; Signor Virgilio Tojetti, 
with a historical painting the other. They are typical pictures of 
American and Italian mediocrity, which in the Italian turns naturally 
to figures exasperatingly clean, and posed in melodramatic attitudes, 
and, in the American, to landscape giving a mere transcript of a 
scene without a deep sense of color and without a realization of any- 
thing beyond an honorable fidelity to the things depicted. The land- 
scape is from the Sierra Nevada of southern California, and embraces 
Mount Whitney, ‘‘ the highest peak in the United States.’’ The big- 
gest picture of the highest peak—that is what many people like in art, 
and really like, moreover, for they pay their money for it, which is 
not always the case with people who achieve a cheap reputation for 
taste by decrying Mr. Bierstadt’s handsomely handled canvases. 
Such people do not buy the little pictures they rave about, although 
fully within their means. The North Room has Mr. Eastman John- 
son's ‘‘ Funding Bill,’’ two excellent portraits of gentlemen in discus- 
sion, bearing a somewhat far-fetched title. The calm arguer upon 
the left is especially to be admired in pose, turn of the head, and ges- 
ture of the left arm. The hands of this figure are finer painting than 
Mr. Johnson has ever let us see before ; they make an epoch in his 
art. The hand of the gentleman on the right, on which he rests his 
chin, is the weak spot in the large canvas ; it looks deformed. The 
accessories of the room are in delicate gradation with the portraits. 
Another picture that draws the eye in the same neighborhood is Mr. 
Carroll Beckwith’s ‘‘ Christian Martyr.’’ Mr. Beckwith is a fastidi- 
ous observer of halos ; it is marvellous how so young a man has had 
time to know enough saints to pick out such a variety. There is no 
getting away from the halo of this particular martyr, it is so vivid and 
so substantial. And yet she seems to have had no difficulty in lying 
down with it on. In this room are two or more of Mr. Murphy’s 
pretty little gossamer landscapes, and a charming little green land- 
scape by Mr. Melville Dewey, of a meadow with copse beyond, and 
two figures coining through the grass. To these, add Messrs. Bence, 
Crane, Bolton Jones, and one or two others for promising landscape 
painters. Singular is the Venetian scene (or phantasy is it?) by 
George L. Brown. Has he been looking at old prints of Turner for 
asubject? It is certain that the preternaturally long gondolas in the 
foreground—heavy, biack dug-outs, without lines—could not be pro- 
pelled by the manikins he has shipped aboard them. One steering 
Oarsman can have no ankle or foot, for there is no room for it in the 
extremity of the boat, even if that extremity were open on top to re- 
ceive it, His fellow is doing something that would cause his immedi- 














ate drowning in the canal at the hands of. his insulted fellows, i.¢., 
rowing the gondola from the prow after our fashion, his oar being a 
thick bean pole. But these little inaccuracies, and the further facts 
that the Campanile is a story higher than the real tower, and the ducal 
palace and its neighborhood unlike any arrangement that ever existed 
in Venice, are nothing important ; so long as the picture is full of 
poetry, like many by Turner, one is quite ready to take the license in 
good part. But, alas! Singularly enough, Robert Blum, who has 
been in Venice recently, makes a grave mistake in his picture of ‘‘ On 
the Way to the Lido,’’ which hangs in the corridor. Whether from 
lack of keenness of observation, or because he could not give up the 
handsome line of the figure in the chief gondolier of his composition, 
the man has his feet misplaced, and is rowing the gondola in an atti- 
tude impossible even to a skilful oarsman. The main oar being 
always on the right (on the steering board or starboard), it follows that 
the left hand is highest on the sweep and the left leg foremost. Mr. 
Blum’s gondolier has his right leg foremost in a handsome pose and 
with good movement to his body, but the position is really untenable. 
Fortunately there is something, and a good deal, besides, in the pic- 
ture to condone for a departure from exactness. There is truthful- 
ness in tone, brilliant color, freshness. And for the gondolier there 
is certainly a finer outline than the real man, seen from that direc- 
tion, would present. ; 

The portrait of a typical New England girl, whom George Fuller 
chooses to call by the un-English name of Winnefred Dysart, was 
heralded from Boston by the warmest eulogies. If it does not reach 
the level anticipated, it is not because Mr. Fuller is not master of an 
original and most fascinating style ; it is because one cannot see in 
the face all that poetry and romance it was said to express. The 
ability of the work is seen from the remotest distance ; viewed from 
the East Room across the corridor the superb modelling of the figure 
is seen under the dainty veil of color to even better advantage than 
when close at hand. How entirely it differs from the portrait of a 
lady by Huntington farther along on the same wall! The latter is 
cold, weak, almost simpering. Above hangs a portrait, stated to be 
that of Miss Kate Field, in which Mr. Millet has been working off a 
great many youthful errors. The right arm of this bold-looking per- 
son (who is certainly not Miss Field, although she may have sat for 
it) is cadaverous in color and shockingly out of drawing. The fore- 
shortening has been too much for the artist. Here, too, is Mr. Por- 
ter’s portrait; it has a distant resemblance to that of Miss Maud 
Howe, which was shown several years ago. It is s!eek and wealthy- 
looking. A fairly successful portrait is that by Thomas Le Clear of 
his friend, the late Sanford R. Gifford. It is unpretentious, and a 
good likeness, though not realistic. George Maynard’s portrait of 
the clever painter-journalist, Millet, is attractive from its novel dress 
and straightforward workmanship. For workmanship alone, no pic- 
ture is more interesting or shows greater ability than a little picture 
of a woman, a coarse, tired-looking model, by Thomas Eakins. The 
brushwork on this picture is such that an artist ought to buy it for his 
studio ; indeed it has the air of a piece of instruction in the art of 
painting, and not of a picture for ‘‘ the general.’’ A robust and mas- 
terly landscape is that of George Inness, ‘‘ Grove at Medfield.’ 
The East Room contains noticeable work by Enneking, of Boston, a 
sober, wide, winter landscape, without snow—a true American 
wooded view from thickly-settled districts. The russet tones are 
agreeable ; nothing is exaggerated. Thomas Hovenden’s historical 
picture of peasants of La Vendée arming for war is well grouped, 
well drawn, well painted, but for some reason leaves one cold ; per- 
haps because he has not managed to hint the heroism that animated 
them in their pathetic fight on the side of their old oppressors. ‘‘A 
Spring Fantasy’’ by W. J. Hennessy, now of London, has seen the 
exhibitions abroad. It is bright in device, nicely drawn, good in 
sentiment, pleasantly odd, somewhat feeble in color, being given over 
to pretty pinks. The woman shows an easy bend to her waist, and 
the hips are finely indicated. The two maidens by the water, by Miss 
Gardner, of Paris, are fatally enmeshed in the banality of Bouguereau ; 
the workanmship is most skilful, but the effect is hollow. 

In the corridor there is a great ‘‘ Raising of the Daughter of 
Jairus,’’ by Frank Moss, a Paris academic picture, reflecting credit 
on the painter ; ‘‘ On the Alert,’’ by M. J. Burns, which shows that 
he has been moving too fast, for his color is harsh and crude ; ‘* The 
Engagement Ring,’’ an exquisitely detestable bit of pandering, by A. 
T. Bricher, to the feebly sentimental. ‘‘ The Relay,’’ by E. H. 
Henry, showing no idea of improving any of his grievous faults of 
method ; and ‘‘ Ebb Tide,’’ a pleasant little light-toned beach picture, 
by C. M. Dewey. In the Northwest Gallery there is a mannered 
‘* Angel at the Sepulchre,’’ by Alfred Fredericks, a pleasing Venetian 
view by Samuel Coleman, and a perfect jewel of color by Albert P. 
Ryder. Mr. Ryder strikes the highest note in the exhibition in that 
lonesomest of fields—color. His modest little canvas rivals the old 
masters, and, were he in Europe, would by this be worth more than 
its surface in gold pieces laid edge to edge. Such painters as Ryder, 
Fuller, Johnson, Eakins, Alden Weir, Volk, etc., raise the average 
of the exhibition, which is not improved by the unexplained absence 
of work by Martin, Homer, and La Farge. 
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THE DRAMA 


‘* ForGET-ME-NorT,’’ the adventuress, disappears this week from the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, and goes with her Corsican to thrill the rural 
districts. The play has arrested attention. Litigation made it notori- 
ous, but it won public applause before it got into the law-courts. 
Everybody who seeks for the new thing in theatricals has been to see 
it. Everybody who takes the trouble to form an independent opinion 
of the drama has pronounced his verdict. That verdict seems gener- 
ally to be that the play is exceedingly good of its kind, but that its 
kind is the wrong kind. At the end of its prototype, the ‘‘ Demi- 
monde’’ of Dumas, one of the characters says of the heroine, ‘‘ If that 
woman had devoted to virtue a tithe of the talent she has devoted to 
vice, what an extraordinary woman she would have been ;’’ and one 
cannot help thinking of the authors of ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not’’ that if they 
had bestowed one tithe of their ingenuity upon a play that had some 
ethical purpose in it, they would have produced an excellent work. 
It is not necessary that the moral intent should be good. There are 
masterpieces of the stage which teach an essentially bad lesson. But 
‘* Forget-Me-Not”’ teaches no lesson at all. It is justaseries of inter- 
esting situations, cunningly woven together. It is to fine stage work 
what the novels of Wilkie Collins are to those of Thackeray, or the 
romances of Gaboriau to those of Hugo. Viewed merely as a dramatic 
story, it sins by a lack of variety. Modelled ona score of French 
plays, it has failed to grasp the secret by which they not only interest, 
which is one thing, but amuse, which is very different. An ingenious 
dramatic contemporary went out of its way the other day to show that 
the drama of the present and of the future was one of swift action, 
running to its goal with the force and directness of a mountain torrent, 
never turning aside from its course. ‘‘ That,’’ it said, ‘‘ is the French 
method.’’ No, friend, no. That is the method of the wretched 
adapters of the French. French plays of to-day do not, like the old 
plays, provide elaborately comic scenes for the comedians, and 
elaborately tragic scenes for the tragedians ; but with beautifully con- 
cealed art they lead you aside from the main action into flowery meads 
of epigram, of character-sketches, of instructive discourse, and so 
bring you back refreshed to the story, which is evolved just as gradu- 
ally as in the days when the laws of stage craft were fixed for all 
time. To this mastery of their business the authors of ‘‘ Forget-Me- 
Not’’ have not attained. They have wit, knowledge, ingenuity. 
They have only to choose their theme more aptly, and work in those 
dainty embroideries of art without which no drama can live, and they 
may astonish playgoers with work that shall be very much out of the 
common. 


And Geneviéve Ward? Has she won in New York the enthusiastic 
plaudits she won in London? Some of those who went to see her at 
the Fifth Avenue will admit that they went with prejudices against 
her. The gong-beaters had been doing their work too noisily. The 
newspapers had overdone those paragraphs about the tributes of 
French managers, the admiration of the Prince of Wales, the offers of 
the Théatre Francais. There hung round the actress a whiff of Sorosis, 
a faint perfume of adulation from strong-minded women and weak- 
minded men. Yet none of those who went with this feeling of distrust 
or dislike can deny that in the few minutes that followed Stephanie’s 
entry upon the boards, it was wholly drowned out of them. Here at 
length was an actress who was completely mistress of her art. Here 
was an artist who combined the polish of French method with the vigor 
of English ; who cared nothing for theatrical posing and declamation, 
but who scoffed, taunted, sneered, now defiant, now in tears, just as 
such a woman would act in real life. It may be that Geneviéve 
Ward’s abilities are confined within the limits of a part like this. You get 
this suspicion directly you see her, and it grows as the play advances. 
You instantly detect in her the melodramatic, rarely or never the tragic 
power. But inthis one part she is simply overwhelming. Her study 
of the French stage, her analysis of the methods of Fargueil, Arnould- 
Plessy, and: Croizette, has brought her most excellent profit. At the 
same time, it would seem to be a perfectly fair charge against her that 
she is not careful to make the character seductive. Such a Gorgon as 
S:ephanie might have got into society at Rome, but her manner alone 
would have sufficed to drive herout again. Whereis the charm which 
drew gilded youth to her gaming-house? One could find it easily 
enough in Rose Coghlan—pretty Rose Coghlan, who took all the 
horrors out of the piece, and would have nothing whatever to do with 
the Medusa conception of its heroine. Geneviéve Ward does ill to 
eliminate this element of fascination. She may learn from people 
who have none of her power. She may remember that merely intel- 
lectual force has little attraction for the average playgoer, and that a 
duel of wits is not substance enough for an elaborate comedy. Her 
diction is so admirable, her style so refined, that it would be pleasant 
to see her in a part that was more within popular sympathy. ‘‘ For- 
get-Me-Not”’ has won her a high rank among cotemporary artists, and 
she ought to have little difficulty in maintaining it in loftier histrionic 
flights. 

There has been nothing of much consequence on the boards during 





the past fortnight. Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Children of Captain Grant’’ have 
introduced a huge spectacle at Booth’s Theatre. Clara Morris has 
appeared in Messrs. Magnus and Lancaster’s ‘‘ Conscience,’’ which 
won favor at the Union Square sometime ago. The legal cloud raised 
by ‘‘ Forget-me-Not’’ seems to have evaporated. Abroad, on the 
other hand, the lawyers have been coming in very close contact with 
the stage. The ownership of no less a play that ‘“ H. M. S. Pina- 
fore’ has been contested in the English Court of Chancery, and won 
by its authors, Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. The question was, in a 
measure, a sanitary one. Mr. Justice Fry was called upon to decide 
whether the evils of drainage were due to the ‘‘ visitation of God.’’ 
Many well-known authors and actors gave their opinion on this sub- 
ject, including Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Irving, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. J. S. Clarke, Mr. W. G. Wills, Mr. Howard Paul, 
and a host of others. Mr. Hollingshead, of the Gaiety Theatre, 
thought that Good Friday and Ash Wednesday, when the theatres 
had to be closed, were due to the “‘ visitation of God,’’ but he was 
doubtful about the drains, and was overruled by all the rest. It seems 
that ‘‘ Pinafore’’ was leased to Mr. D’Oyley Carte and the Comedy 
Opera Company for eight guineas a night, the terms to continue dur- 
ing the ‘‘ run of the piece.’’ Owing to the state of the drainage, Mr. 
Carte’s theatre was closed, and he opened elsewhere with a new com- 
pany in the same. Did this conclude the ‘‘ run of the piece ?’’ Mr. 
Carte contended that no ‘‘ run’’ could be interrupted by the “‘ visita- 
tion of God.’’ Fifty-one actors and managers thought otherwise. 
They said that if by fire, accident to machinery, or the illness of a 
leading actor, a piece on which a manager had spent $20,000 could 
not be produced on the second night it would depend on the courtesy 
of the author whether the manager would not lose the right of repre- 
sentation. So, Mr. Carte lost the case, and the judge decided that 
‘*H. M. S. Pinafore’’ should henceforth sail under the colors of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Theatrical people in Paris have been interested by a suit in which 
Mlle. Aimée was concerned. On the picturesque banks of the Marne, 
not far from Nogent, is a charming little villa which is known to the 
inhabitants as the ‘‘ Love Nest.’’ It is owned by Mlle. Pauline Cico, 
whose personal attractions used to commend themselves to fre- 
quenters of the Palais Royal Theatre. Mlle. Aimée passed through 
Nogent one day and saw the ‘‘Love Nest.”’ “Her admiration 
speedily ripened into a lease, and she was proceeding to set up her 
household gods beside the Marne when an offer from Mr. Grau 
summoned her to America, and she invited her sister and her brother- 
in-law, M. and Mme. Mariande, to live there in her stead. From 
America she sent them zodlogical presents. Every city she visited 
contributed to the collection of parrots and monkeys, macaws and 
snakes, with which the villa was soon filled. The ‘‘ Love Nest’’ was 
turned into amenagerie. Its frescoes were ruined, its mirrors broken, 
its furniture irretrievably marred. M. Mariande began to quarrel 
with his wife about the animals; Mme. Mariande said she would 
leave the house if he touched them. The feud reached such propor- 
tions that, one morning, M. Mariande tried twice to shoot his wife. 
Failing in this, he threw himself into the Marne and was drowned. 
Here Mlle. Cico intervened. She said that Mlle. Aimée and her ani- 
mals were the cause of the whole scandal, and sued her for the value 
of the frescoes, mirrors, and furniture, and sought damages for the 
evil reputation into which the ‘‘ Love Nest’’ had been brought. The 
first claim was allowed by the court ; the second was refused. The 
judgment quaintly said that ‘‘ Mlle. Aimée Tronchon did not manage 
her property as a good father of a family ;’* but thought a lessee 
could scarcely be held responsible for the suicide of her brother-in- 
law. 


Nor is this the only theatrical law-suit of the fortnight in Paris. 
There has been a case in which Victorien Sardou, Henri Meilhac, and 
Ludovic Halévy gave evidence, and in which the good faith of the 
late Jacques Offenbach was seriously impugned. About three years 
ago an operetta by this master of melodious whimsies was produced 
at the Bouffes Parisiens. It was cailed ‘*‘ Maitre Peronilla,’’ and was 
concerned with the adventures of a fair Spanish maiden who married 
two husbands and found they were the same. Among the audience 
on the first night were M. Francois Oswald, dramatic critic of the 
Gaulois, and M. Levy, a banker. Between the acts these gentlemen 
met, consulted, and decided that Offenbach’s operetta was stolen from 
a play called ‘‘ Le Bigame,’’ the manuscript of which they had left 
some time before at the Bouffes Parisiens. They remembered that M. 
Comte, the manager, had long dallied with their piece, and that he had 
taken it with him on avisit which he paid at Etretta to his son-in-law, 
Jacques Offenbach. They noticed that ‘‘ Maitre Peronilla’’ opened with 
a chorus of guests, as ‘‘ Le Bigame’’ opened ; that bits of dialogue in 
‘* Maitre Peronilla’’ were almost identical with bits of dialogue in 
‘Le Bigame ;’’ and that some of the characters in the one dressed, 
spoke, and acted like some of the characters in the other. ‘‘ The case 
is clear,’ said M. Oswald. ‘‘ We have been robbed,” said M. Levy. 
Together they sued M. Comte for damages in the sum of 20,000 
francs. M. Comte replied that the book of the operetta was by Offen- 
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bach himself; that he had called to his aid, for the metrical parts 
only, the talents of MM. Ferrier and Nuittier; and that if he dallied 
with the manuscript of ‘‘ Le Bigame,’’ it was not because he thought 
M. Oswald could write a play, but because he knew he was the critic 
of Le Gaulois. Several eminent dramatic authors were summoned to 
give evidence. All testified in favor of Offenbach. Sardou could find 
no resemblance between the pieces. ‘‘ What are they both about?” 
said he. ‘‘A is taken for B, B forC. Can anything be older? If 
MM. Oswald and Levy’s claim were admitted, fifty authors might pro- 
test, from Beaumarchais to Scribe, and cry, ‘ We are robbed.’ I, too, 
might say to M. Oswald ‘ You took your finale from my ‘‘ Noces de 
Fernande ;’’ and to M. Offenbach, ‘ You have stolen my corregidor in 

‘* Don Quixote.’’’ But I should not be so foolish. I make no doubt 
that M. Oswald, being a critic, never saw my ‘ Noces de Fernande,’ 
and I am certain that I did not invent the corregidor. In every Span- 
ish piece it is his business to arrest somebody at the end of an act ; 
and one may thank him for his forbearance if he does not arrest some- 
body at the end of every act. For my own part, I present this magis- 
trate to anyone who cares to take him. I shall be glad to get rid of 
him.’’ And the case of MM. Oswald and Levy was laughed out of 
court. 








MUSIC 


‘ The Barber of Seville. 


Mr. MAPLESON has actually produced ‘‘ Il Barbiere di Seviglia,’’ 
and Rossini’s sparkling opera promises to brighten the whole season. 
For Mr. Mapleson to give repeated performances of an opera which 
has so infrequently been heard here is extraordinary. Mr. Mapleson 
cannot be regarded as belonging to the progressive school of musi- 
cians, his most daring ventures never cause conservatives to tremble. 
The first performance of ‘‘ Il Barbiere’’ was careful in every detail. 
Ravelli was thoroughly good as Almaviva. Indeed the critic of one of 
the daily papers erred only in his metaphor in saying that he ‘‘ enunci- 
ated the delicate embroidery of his part with great fluency and the true 
Rossinian tiavor.'’’ Mme. Gerster, as Rosina, introduced the ‘‘ Car- 
nival of Venice’’ into the singing lesson scene, and put such life into 
it as to win an encore, in response to which she sang a polka by Ar- 
diti, ‘‘ Fior di Margherita.’’ Figaro was admirably played by Del 
Puente ; and Corsini, as Bartolo, surprised the audience. As he had 
done nothing noteworthy last season it was not expected that he 
would prove himself a capital buffo in ‘‘ Il Barbiere.’’ The libretto and 
music of this opera were written and composed by Sterbini and Ros- 
sini in thirteen days, the poet and the composer working together in 
the house of Luigi Zamboni, who was to take the part of Figaro. 
Rossini’s pen moved so rapidly as to put him at times ahead of the 
librettist. Then he would compose melodies, to which Sterbini had to 
adapt his metres. He slept and ate irregularly, and gave no thought 
to his personal appearance. He failed even to shave. Strange, as a 
friend remarked, that his Barber should have allowed his beard to 
grow. Azevedo, one of his biographers, claims that Rossini wrote 
an original overture to this opera which was lost ; but other contem- 
poraries say that the overture played at the first performance and sub- 
sequently was the overture to “‘ Aureliano in Palmira,’’ which a year 
before the production of the latter opera introduced the opera ‘‘ Elisa- 
betta.’”’ Not every overture is adapted both to tragic and to comic 
opera, and the fate of this one only goes to show how grossly the 
spirit of the operas they preceded was disregarded in the overtures of 
those days. 

At the first public performance of ‘‘Il Barbiere,’’ Garcia, who 
played the part of Almaviva, insisted upon singing beneath Rosina’s 
window and with a guitar accompaniment, a serenade of his own com- 
position. He forgot, however, to tune his instrument, and when he 
attempted to do so on the stage, the audience tittered audibly. Then 
a string broke and the people laughed. When the air was sung, after 
these awkward preliminaries it met with no favor, and some of the 
audience began to imitate phrases of it in grotesque tones. The 
orchestral introduction to Figaro’s air was listened to, but when Zam- 
boni also entered with a guitar, the hissing and hooting were so loud 
that not a note of ‘‘ Largo al Factotum’’ could be heard. Vitarelli, 
who took the part of Don Basilio, was admirably made up, but as he 
entered he stumbled over an open trap, and struck his head so vio- 
lently that he was obliged to sing with a handkerchief to his nose. 
But as if these ludicrous mishaps were not enough, one more absurd 
occurred. Hardly had the finale of the first act begun when a cat ran 
on the stage. It was chased by the singers from one side to the 
other, and at last ran into the skirt of Rosina’s dress. The audience 
was convulsed with laughter, and the music of the finale was lost in a 
general uproar. When the curtain fell the composer turned around 








and applauded. The audience took revenge on his audacity by hissing 
and hooting so loudly during the next act that not a note of it was 
heard. Not at all disconcerted by this failure, Rossini went home and 
to bed. When the principal singers came to offer their sympathy, 
they found him fast asleep. 


THE object of Grove’s dictionary* is to meet the ‘‘ growing demand 
in England and the United States for information on all matters 
directly or indirectly connected with music.’’ Be it said at once that, 
although it is wrong in certain particulars and omits information on 
some interesting points, while giving too much, in proportion to their 
importance, on certain others, it is in the main a useful book of refer- 
ence. It is mostly at fault in regard to American matters. As to 
European affairs it will be remembered that when the first instalments 
of the work were issued a number of flaws were discovered, and the 
subsequent volumes were more carefully edited. Under ‘‘ Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ for instance, we find a mere reference to Verdi’s opera 
and Somma’s libretto. No mention is made of certain interesting 
facts concerning the work. The original hero was Gustave III. of 
Sweden, whose privy councillor was Ankerstrom. As the Roman cen- 
sors objected to certain political references, the King ot Sweden be- 
came a governor of Boston, Mass., and Ankerstrom his secretary. 
Of course many incongruities result from this change. Puritanical 
costumes hardly go with gondolas and Italian melodies. In Sir 
Henry Bishop’s biography no mention is made of his wife, Madame 
Anna Bishop, who has enjoyed quite as much celebrity as a singer in 
England as in this country. The space allotted to the biographies of 
celebrated musicians is curiously out of proportion to their relative 
merit. Beethoven has forty-seven pages, Haydn twenty, Mozart 
twenty-seven, Mendelssohn fifty-seven and Berlioz two. Nothing can 
show the absurd exaggeration of Mendelssohn’s merit in England bet- 
ter than the fact that in this dictionary his life occupies more space 
than that of Beethoven, Haydn, or Mozart. But then Mendelssohn 
visited England, gave concerts there and kissed the hand of the queen. 
Englishmen may consider Beethoven’s place in music much higher 
than Mendelssohn’s ; but Beethoven did not have the honor and good 
fortune to kiss Victorias haud. No musician has lost ground so 
rapidly in Germany, France, and America, in the last decade as Men- 
delssohn, and of all his works we now hear but one or two during a 
season. His life might have been given in seven pages. Who would 
not kiss the hand of the queen to get fifty superfluous pages in Grove’s 
‘* Dictionary of Music and Musicians ?’’ But the most objectionable 
manifestation of English prejudice is the dismissal of Berlioz with two 
pages—Berlioz, one of the most remarkable figures in the musical 
history of the century. He was a master of instrumentation. Wag- 
ner, Liszt, and indeed even the musicians who cry out loudest against 
him, have sat at his feet for instruction. Yet in this dictionary.no 
more than mention is made of his profound work on orchestration, 
the ‘‘ Traité d’instrumentation.’”’ Besides this he wrote a num- 
ber of sparkling musical essays and sketches and memoirs often 
referring to his compositions and their production. So the mate- 
rials for an interesting biography are plentiful. Berlioz and his 
followers are the musicians who are forcing Mendelssohn and his 
disciples from the modern repertory ; and few modern musicians are 
better entitled to attention. Faults in the American department are 
plenty. No mention is made of Dudley Buck, the most distinguished 
American composer, whose works are well known in England. From 
the notice of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ J. H. Payne’s name is omitted ; 
nor is it stated that Donizetti introduced the melody into his opera 
‘* Anna Bolena.’’ No reference is made to Dr. Damrosch, the founder 
and conductor of the Oratorio and Symphony societies. London, Leip- 
zig, and other cities have special articles ; but New York, Cincinnati, 
and Boston are passed by. This might be forgiven if all cities in 
the United States were similarly neglected. One city however, is 
mentioned — Philadelphia—‘‘ remarkable among the cities of the 
United States for its vigorous musical life!’’ It is hardly necessary to 
insist upon the absurdity of this statement. The article is signed W. 
B. S; but the name corresponding to these initials is not found in the 
list of contributors. The author can hardly be an American and cer- 
tainly he is not a Philadelphian. 


Samuel Wood’s Contested Will. 


Ir the Samuel Wood College of Music never becomes an institution 
of this city, it will not be for want of friends. The old gentleman’s 
will is still contested in the Surrogate’s court, and the enemies of the 
college are trying, by tedious litigation, to reduce the value of the 
estate. But its well wishers are not idle. Encouraged by the belief 
that they have right on their side, they are holding meetings and 
working hard. One of these meetings was held a fortnight since in 
Dr. Elmer’s parlors, in Fifth Avenue, another on last Tuesday eve- 
ning at the residence of Dr. Hammond. On both occasions there 
were present some of the “ most distinguished citizens’’ of the me- 
tropolis—men of practical sense and not likely to be led on by an ignis 
fatuus. We regret to notice that there were also present some whose 
names would add nothing to the dignity of the college, and who we 
feel sure will never attain the object that undoubtedly attracts them 
to what they believe will soon be a flourishing institution, The most 
important step taken at the last meeting was the adoption of a resolu- 








* A Dictio of Music and Musicians. Edited by George Grove, D.C.L, Vols. 
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tion requesting the original trustees to call a meeting for the purpose 
of taking some decided action in the interest of the college. The 
original board selected by Mr. Wood consisted of Henry G. Steb- 
bins, president, and Wm. H. Vanderbilt, ex-Gov. Morgan, Alfred 
Simonson, William Elmer, Marshall O. Roberts, Edwards Pierre- 
pont, Charles L. Tiffany, H. J. Jewett, and Daniel Kingsland. 

G. Schirmer has published a little book by A. J. Goodrich entitled 
‘* Music as a Language ; or, The Meaning of Musical Sounds.’’ It 
is a treatise on what is usually termed ‘‘ Programme Music ;’’ but in 
addition to a demonstration of the possibility of producing descriptive 
effects by music, the author has given interesting examples of how 
these effects are produced. The work is thoroughly done, and, con- 
sidering the nature of the subject, it is remarkably free from techni- 
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New York Music Festival, 
Dr. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, Conductor. 
FOR EVENING CONCERTS: 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, May 3, 4, 6, 7. 
THREE AFTERNOON CONCERTS: 
Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, May 4, 5, 7. 


IN THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 
ARMORY 


Fourth and Lexington Avs., between 66th and 67th Sts. 
MAIN CHORUS, 1200 VOICES. 
Supplementary Chorus of 1200 Young Ladies from 
Normal College, and 250 Boys from various Church 
Choirs of this City. 
ORCHESTRA OF 250, 
Comprising the best musicians of the country. 
SOLOISTS: 
Mme. ETELKA GERSTER, 
Miss ANNE LOUISE CARY, 
SIGNOR ITALO CAMPANINI. 
Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Mrs. IMOGENE BROWN, 
Miss ANTONIA HENNE. 
Mr. FRANZ REMMERTZ, 
Mr. A. E. STODDARD, 
Mr. ADOLPH SOHST, 
Mr. W. C. TOWER, 
Mr. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Mr. S. P. WARREN, and others. 
PRICES OF TICKETS: 
SEASON TICKETS, including reserved seats on 
Floor, for Afternoon and Evening Concerts each $10 00 
SEASON TICKETS, in Boxes, on Floor—each 
ered aaKaciaenivik Leeeam) was oeee eee Sete 15 00 





areal alenco-ehaiie aleiNiara ic a eaeiea alee eevee etaictaars 20 00 
The Boxes vary in sixe, accommodating three, four, 


and five persons each. - 
SINGLE RESERVED-SEAT TICKETS, 


Chairs, for each Evening Concert.............. 2 00 
SINGLE RESERVED-SEAT TICKETS, 

Chairs, for each Afternoon Concert..........++ I 50 
SINGLE SEATS, BOXES, for each 

Bivenin Concert... ...ccccccces « -$3 00 and 3 50 
SINGLE SEATS, BOXES, for each 


Afternoon Concert...... <n eles 6ake 2 50 and 3 so 
SINGLE ADMISSION TICKETS—each....... 1 00 

On March 31, the sale of season tickets will be opened 
in the ordinary way, at Steinway Hall, and at the hat 
store of R. Dunlap & Co., No. 179 Broadway, until 
Aprilj16, after which the sale of seats for single concerts 
will begin. 





makes such /ideral offers of 
E Pp ROE plants with his superbly il- 
ene lustrated book, ‘‘ Success with 


Small Fruits,"’ that all having country homes 
should accept them. Descriptive Catalogue 
free. Address, E. P. ROE, CoRNWALL-ON- 
Hupson, N. Y. 





THE GREAT INDIAN NOVEL! 
PLOUGHED UNDER. 


The oy of an Indian Chief. Told by Himsetr. With 
a spicy ntroduction by InsHta THEAMBA (‘‘ BRIGHT 
Eves,” of the Poncas). 16mo, cloth, $1. Uniform 
with a‘ Fool's Errand.” 

“It gives, from the inside, a detailed view of the 
homes and haunts, the ideas and impressions, the cos- 
tumes and customs, the familiar habits and special prac- 
tices of our North American Indians, and leads the 
reader on from one chapter to another with a constant 
succession of new themes and unhackneyed phases of 
life. Pathetic, but most touching is the story, well 
worth reading for the glimpses it gives of Indian life and 
the working of our methods and institutions upon them.” 
—N. Y. Express. be 

‘*Something unique in literature. It _ will 
sustain much the same relation to pending questions of 
Indian policy as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” sustained to 
slavery.”’—Chicago Standard. 

“ The writer has a keen sense of the satire of situa- 
tions. . . . Itistobe hopedthat Ploughed Under’ 
will follow fast in the footsteps of ‘ A Fool’s Errand’ and 
‘ Bricks without Straw.’ It is as true of it as of them, 
that a mighty purpose to show up wrongs, backed by an 
array of facts and incidents drawn from actual life, has 
a tremendous force in opening peo le’s eyes to truth, 
and making them think rightly.’ The Critic. 


For Sale at all Book-stores, or mailed, postpaid, by 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F, S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 








No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. | 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I 


THE LAND OF GILEAD. 


With Excursions in the Lebanon. By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. With illustrations 
and Maps. Crown $vo,cloth. Price, $2. 


‘“* His journeys took him quite off the beaten tracks of 
tourists and arch#vlogical explorers ; he got an ‘ inside 
view,’ so to call it, of native life and manners; he saw 
something of the wandering Bedouins; and we know of 
no recent book on Palestine which is really so instruc- 
tive, from which the reader can derive so large a fund of 
entertainment.” —Zclectic Magazine. 


II 


ANIMAL LIFE, 


As AFFECTED BY THE NATURAL ConplI- 
TIONS OF EXISTENCE. By KARL SEMPER, 
Professor of the University of Wurzburg. 
With Maps and One Hundred Woodcuts. 
“International Scientific Series.” 1t2mo, 
cloth. Price, $2. 

‘*It appears to me that of all the properties of the 
animal organism, Variability is that which may first and 
most easily be traced by exact investigation to its effi- 
cient causes, and as it is beyond a doubt the subject 
around which, at the present moment, the strife of opin- 
ions is most violent, it is that which will be most likely 
to repay the trouble of closer research. I have endeav- 


ored to facilitate this task, so far as in me lies.’"—From 
the Preface. 


‘‘ This is in many respects one of the most interestin, 
contributions to zodlogical literature which has appeare 
for some time.” —Nature. 


III. 


GREAT SINGERS. 


Second Series. MALIBRAN TO TITIENS. 
By Grorce T. Ferris, author of “Great 
Singers,” First Series, ‘‘The Great Ger- 
man Composers,” etc. Appletons’ ‘‘ New 
Handy-Volume Series.” 18mo, paper, 30 
cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


IV. 


LADY CLARA DE VERE. 


A Novelette. From the German of FRIED- 
RICH SPIELHAGEN. Appletons’ “ New 
Handy-Volume Series.” 18mo, paper, 25 
cents. 


The story was undoubtedly suggested by Tennyson’s 
famous poem, “* Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” 


V. 
LUKE, GOSPEL HISTORY, AND 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


With Notes, Gritical, Explanatory, and 
Practical. Designed for both Pastors and 
People. By the Rev. HENry CowLes, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, price, $2. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





VALUABLE LIBRARY, 


To be Sold by Auction, 


AT THE 


CLINTON HALL SALE-ROOMS, 


Astor Place and Eighth Street, 
Monday, April 4th, and the following days. 


Two Sessions Daily, 
Commencing at 3.80 and 7.80 P.M. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


Mr. GEORGE BRINLEY, of Hartford, Conn. 


(Third Part.) 


It comprises 1717 lots, and about twenty-seven hundred 
titles, and contains some of the rarest and most important 
works. Among them will be found volumes of extra- 
ordinary rarity, any one of which would suffice to make 
the approaching sale noteworthy in the annals of bibliog- 
raphy. 

Catalogues will be supplied by the Auctioneers. Price, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

The books will be on view for a week previous to the 
sale. Admission by card only. 


GEORGE A. LEAVITT & CO., 
Auctioneers. 


“NEW BOOKS. 


“A Treasury of English Sonnets.” 


Edited from the original sources, with notes 
and illustrations. By Davip M. Main. 
Complete in 1 vol., 8vo, 480 pages, cloth 


extra, $2.50. 


“‘ No more beautiful book than this noble ‘ Treasury 
of English Sonnets’ has ever been republished in this 
country, and if there is any scholarship left among us, 
it will soon take its place on the choice shelves of the 
best librararies.”—R. H. STODDARD. 


Across Patagonia. 


By Lady Fiorence Dixiz. With numerous 
illustrations from sketches by Julius Beer- 
bohm. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Author’s American Edition. Cloth, 12mo, 
price, $1. 
‘Just now the first ‘Duty of Women’ is to read this 
whole book with studious self-application.”-—Miss Har- 
rigeT Ware HALL. 





For sale by booksellers, and mailed postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Choice New Books. 
A FAIR BARBARIAN. 


By Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. 
One volume, 16mo, $1. 


‘* We have no hesitation in saying that there is no liv- 
ing writer (man or woman) who has Mrs. Burnett’s dra- 
matic power in telling a story.”—N. ¥. Herald. 

“* The brightest and wittiest of Mrs. Burnett’s stories.”’ 
—Baltimore Every Saturday. 

“If a more amusing or clever novelette than ‘A Fair 
Barbarian’ has ever been given the American public, we 
fail to recall it.”—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

‘* A particularly sparkling story, the subject being the 
young heiress of a Pacific slope silver-mine, thrown amid 
the very proper petty aristocracy of an English rural 
town.” —Spring field Republican, 


THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL, 


Translated by Miss HarriET W. PRESTON. 
One volume, 18mo, $1. 





Painters, Sculptors Architects, 
Engravers, and their Works. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 


Fully illustrated, crown 8vo. Revised and 
augmented, $3. 


ROUND-ROBIN SERIES. 





Under the above title Messrs. James R. 
Osgood & Co. announce the publication of 
a new series of anonymous novels. These 
novels will be chiefly by American authors, 
and will be chosen with great care. It will 
be the aim of the publishers that each novel 
shall be distinguished for power, originality, 
and interest, and that the successive volumes 
of the series shall be marked by variety of 
incident and treatment. 

Each volume will contain from 300 to 400 
pages of 16mo size, and the price of the 
series is fixed at one dollar per volume. 

Having thus the advantage of literary ex- 
cellence, convenient size, attractive exterior, 
and reasonable price, it is hoped that the 
Rounpb-Rosin Series will commend itself 
to all lovers and readers of the best fiction. 

Two volumes are nearly ready. 


1. A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. 
2. A LESSON IN LOVE. 


GE Any of our publications will be sent, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


1881. 1881. 


a anise tundeh tenis cnaasnessestcanssbacwoasac sssamveseesescsghas en $3,866,379 07 
sistas cde Micec cnt ceca asasiaicnceces nedtecsinkecsscacbacecenlascaboscus 1,935,103 07 
$5,801,482 14 

Balance January rst, 1880..............-.055 beehiaaannomres \alkce alacauud a aeaee - 32,784,307 70 





$88,585,789 84 


EXPENDITURES IN _ 188o. 








Claims by Death... .... te a wan, 2. cake sane san emiaeed ie. SEERRIReSNEY $2,187,862 73 
ec EECA cas, led) <uawaREOKpwhcceos's aS wieceainne e6as aiceeaare 549,851 03 
Surrendered Policies................+++++ pees Cintas aeedien tama sivteWbns inna + cass ace vecnnnentts 45,084 Ix 
Dividends or Return Premiums (paid policy-holders, $4,787,387.27)......--- --2.2. eeeeeee eee «++ 1,404,589 40 
Expenses, including Taxes..... .. cereheh GebecesareAs PEE EE Cee Aneplnicisd o60 thon sunbed enreautnets 652,993 89 
Seana ne dG mhale on beccinsiod sodnsctsceeserioned 153,654 00 
Profit and Loss, including Deficiency on F\ 1 De ar inh Ala she btoaeinsa salad) colauneloeiaaiseaaaa 37,956 86 
$5,631,992 o2 

Re NN ONO WEN 5 5 oo iicsisceccesesce. coos bi puswaaieekecmae tenn ++ +32,953,797 82 


$88,585,789 84 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1st, 1881. 























Cash on hand and in Banks.................. 0. sseccccesceesececeeeeeeeeeeeceecseseeeeesee ness $1,445,345 54 
nn. ccneass scececes sasssecescs Sf iladide uaa” Saas noe ean salleaeoee 7,562,500 00 
ENS SEE OLD ALND ENE TG ATE CREEP ET COTE T ETE 8,352,470 88 
First Mortgage Bonds Newark and New York R.R. (full issue $600,000), guaranteed............. 573,000 00 
First Mortgage Bonds Pemberton and New York R.R., guaranteed by United Companies N. J.... 375,000 00 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate..........-..2eseeeeeeceeceeeeteeeeeceneneeeeeeenee ae 7:729,488 96 
Real Estate, Company’s Office —, eae k cg: ncchine anmeee sah Sen eobdeeemee 283,453 49 
Real Estate purchased on Forecl . New York and New Jersey 2,421,625 52 
i MUR ON MUNIN MONI. 65. ccc ccc ccccccesecces secces sees 4,112,235 59 
Prommtumes im Transit, SinGe received... ......0....sccccecescccce 0 cece 36,427 08 
Giles Purniture, Safes and Pintures......<........ ccccccccccsssescesces 17,088 19 
aia a rancikcccts aces sk0s Seisieurciadesses nes eo Te POR a ee rere ere ESky 45,162 57 
$32,953,797 82 
a ad Shs alas GAnReROR ee setcaesiierces ae oo $654,097 55 —_— 
and Unreported Premiums on Policies in force.......... SbRaievesic ccos.| Se ae 
is 897,505 39 
IR occa latecaetes: andcedcsinsegcas cael $38,851,803 21 
Market Value of U.S. and other Bonds above par, as computed 
and mead by the Examining Commissioners. ... .. 104. .» $2,031,196 55 
Less Difference in Value of Real Estate, as appraised by the Ex- 
SI Igo s ioe ccc cess ccccscccccesccccees 46,414 OF 
$1,984,782 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per cent, Massachusetts standard ............. © 20 -seeeeeee $31,196,991 00 
Policy Claims in process of Adjustment................ 0.625 eeeeeee cee seers 527,640 00 
Dividends Due........ ..... os pT ae rr 180,443 95 
Estimated Expenses on Unpaid Premiums, 1o per cent....... new Wbeews mes 24,3<0 78 
a, aac ele aia caincccceswsesivass toes coeencns 6,158 90 
$31,935,574 63 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders, par values........ ......e0c0-eeeee eee Ruaalac uae a eae idle wees $1,915,728 58 
Surplus, as stated by Commissioners, market values. ...............cccccccccccecccecs coe coeeee $3,815,382 08 
By the New York standard of computation the amount last named would be increased to..... .. $5,988,905 08 


From the Surplus as above a Dividend has been declared, payable on the Anniversary of Policies entitled thereto. 
Number of Policies in force January 1st, 1881, 44,350, Insuring $121,474,005. 


DIRECTORS : 


J. B. PEARSON, 
THEODORE MACKNET, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 

F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 
AMZI DODD, 
HENRY McFARLAN, 
oO. L. BALDWIN, 


B. C. MILLER, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 

E. A. STRQNG, 
EDWARD H. WRIGHT. 


In August, 1880, this Company invited the Insurance Departments of Massachusetts, Ohio, and New $ersey 
to make “‘a thorough and critical examination into its dition and methods of busi " The e nati 

covered a period of more than five months, and was conducted under the personal ——_ of the Hon, 
Fulius L. Clarke, of Massachusetts ; the Hon. Foseph F. Wright, of Ohio, and Mr. W. F. Van Camp, of New 
Sersey. The Company's Assets were rigidly examined. Every piece of real estate owned by or mortgaged to 
the Company was rubjected to the most careful scrutiny, both in regard to titles and values. The premium 
notes were examined one by one, and the stocks and bonds owne carefully appraised. The Commissioners 
valued the Company's Assets at $35,726,815.93, which exceeds its own valuations (based on par values) by the 
sum of $1,875,512.72, making its Surplus $3,815,382.08, at four per cent, or $5,988,905.08 at four and one haif 
per cent, N. VY. Standard. The report gives the Company the most unqualified endorsement in every regard. 
It will be furnished on application to the Company, and should be read by every one interested in Life Toatienn. 


Byety Policy issued by this Company contains the following conditions, and is absolutely non-forfeitable: In 
case of Lapse, after two or more Full Years’ Premiums have been paid, the full Four Per Cent Reserve Value will 
be applied by the Company, at the - of the Assured, in either of two ways: First—To the extension of the 
full amount of the Insurance, for such period as the full value will pay for at the Company’s Published Rates ; 
or, Second—On surrender of the Original Policy within Three Months from date of Lapse, to the purchase of a 
Paid-up Policy. Illustration: A y insures at age 35 for $10,000, He pays his Premium for Ten Years, re- 
cei the Dividends of the Company, and then stops payment. The result will be as follows: First— 
The whole $10,000 Insurance would be extended for Ten Years and Forty-six Days ; or, Second—He would re- 
ceive a Paid-up Policy for $2,660. 











The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 
J. L. & J. B. GILDER, PUBLISHERS. 


757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Subscriptions received at the office.) 





The partial list of contributors, printed herewith, will 
give assurance of ability in every department of the 
periodical :—Charles Dudley Warner, Sydney Howard 
Gay, John Burroughs, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Walt 
Whitman, J. Brander Matthews, Julia Ward Howe, 
Kate Field, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Noah Brooks, H. H., R. W. 
Gilder, Emma Lazarus, E. S. Nadal, Charles de Kay, 

. C. Harris (‘“* Uncle Remus’’), Edward Eggleston, 

- Quinn, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Geo. W. Cable. 


The last number of Tue Critic, published on Saturday, 
March 12, contains :— 

Portrait of Geneviéve Ward, as Queen Catherine; 
Bjérnson in the United States, by H. H. Boyesen; 
**Forget-Me-Not,”” by Kate Field. Lirgrature: 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences, with portrait—sketch ; The 
Past in the Present, Chinese Literature, The Biogra- 
phy of an Editor, Fireside Travels, Darwin’s New 

ork, A Greek’s History of Greece, Whittier’s Latest 
Poems, Zhe Duties of Women, Sermons by the late 
Dr. Chapin, Recent Fiction, Minor Notices, Litera: 
Notes, Mrs, Wister and the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
The Origin of the Word “ Blizzard.’ Epirortat 
Notes: Sonnet, George Eliot, by Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Tue Fine Arts: A New Life of Raphael, Commander 
Gorringe’s Treasures, Concerning the Prize Card Com- 
petition. THe Drama. Music. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE CRITIC. 
‘* We are given the names of a partial list of contributors 
whose pens, if regularly wielded in THe CrirTic’s service, 
can give it at once a high position among reviews, Ameri- 
can or foreign. * * * The second number exhibits a 
great improvement over the first."—Mew York Herald. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy purpose, 
and the list of contributors is ample surety for excellence of 
matter.” * * * New York Tribune. 

** It starts under the best auspices to act as an encourage- 
ment of and check upon American literature and art.” 
* * * New York Times. 

“The articles are well written, and for the most part 
instructive, and we augur well of the future of this new 
candidate for favor.”—New York Evening Post. 

** Grows better as it grows older.” —Springtield Repub- 
lican. 

“*Commends itself at once as of superior quality.”— 
Buffalo Courier. 

“ Bright and promising, and full of good performance.” — 
Hartford Courant. 

“In excellent hands.” — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

‘* First class in every respect.” —Paper World. 

** An excellent addition to the list of American publi- 
cations.’’—Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

** No question of its ability.”—Home Fournad. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS; $2 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Sore Acents. 
For sale at all book-stores and news-stands. 








W. BOUTON begs to call attention to his 
* large and carefully selected stock (upwards 
of 30,000 volumes) of Fine, Rare, and Curious 
Books and Manuscripts, including an unusually 
large and choice assemblage of works bearing 
upon the Fine Arts; Picture Galleries, Books of 
Prints, Collections of Etchings, Ornamental and 
Decorative Art, etc., etc., together with the best 
Library Editions of Standard Authors, English and 
French, in all departments, suitable for the library— 
Specimens of Early Typography, Illuminated Mis- 
sals, Books of Hours, etc., etc. 


Catalogues of second-hand Books, old and new, 
issued at intervals, and will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of stamps for postage. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The latest and most distin- | 
guished PARIS FASHIONS indi- 
cate an increased tendency to 
employ with greater boldness 
than ever before, the most re- 
markable products of the French 
looms, and many novel accesso- 
ries of trimming and embroidery. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
through their unequaled connec- 
tions abroad, have secured the 
choicest and rarest novelties, and 
invite attention to the many cu- 
rious intricacies of weaving and 
beautiful combination of colors 
which these fabrics present. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


500 SCREENS. 


A. A. Vantine & Co. 


Have lately received a 


LARGE INVOICE 


SCREENS, 


CONSISTING OF 


2,3, 4 & 6 Fold, 


vA 


And ranging in price from 


$2.00 to $200,00 each 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


827 & 829 BROADWAY. 


t 


Near 13th St. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 





way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 


Artistic 
Dressmaking. 


Dresses furnished at a much less 
cost than imported garments. And 
as to Style and Beauty are Equal 
to the finest Parisian manufacture. 

Our Large and Fashionable Patron- 


age will attest our Superiority in the 
Art of Dressmaking. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 





Avt Furutture. 


SYPHER & CoO., 


741 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 

Have a rare collection of Old Mahog- 
any Furniture of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak-wood Furniture 
from Japan, old English and other 
Silverware, curious Pottery, Clocks of 
the Empire, etc.,and their special en- 
voy is constantly sending goods from 
Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & CG., 
741 Broadway, New York. 


GERMAN 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JUST COMPLETED. 

A complete History of the City from the discovery of 
Manhattan Island tothe present time, By Mrs. MARTHA 

Lams. Two volumes, royal octavo, 1620 pages, 313 

Illustrations, 20 Maps. Price, cloth, gilt top, $20; sheep, 

22; half morocco or calf, $24; full morocco, gilt edges, 

30. Sold exclusively by subscription through author- 
ized agents, or by the publishers. 

‘*The work will always be popular.”— Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. ‘* Should be in every a City Even- 
ing Fournal. ** Should be in possession of every citizen 
of the State.’—Albany Argus. “A model historical 
narrative.”— Springfield Republican. ‘‘ Tells her story 
with grace and ease, and not without vigor.”--W. ¥. Post. 
**No such picture of the life of the City has ever before 





been prepared, and that it is admirably drawn is conceded 
by all.” —Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. ‘It should be 
in all the homes in New York City.”—N. VY. Mail. 
Historian BANCROFT says: “It is, in my view, by far 
the best. It is marked by good t, honest h 





and a clear, attractive style.” The poet Bryant said: It 
has been a source of great entertainment to me. I regard 
it as a valuable addition to any library.” 
Address A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 


PN 








COPYRIGKTED, 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Il., 


CORRECT STYLES. “EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 








R522 
~— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 





! 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


4 
Christian Institutions. 


i on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The work includes chapters upon Baptism, the Eucha- 
rist, the Eucharist in the ly Church, Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, the Real Presence, the y and Blood of Christ, 
Absolution, Ecclesi 1 Vestm , Basilicas, the 
Clergy, the Pope, the Litany, the Belief of the Early 
Christians, the Roman Catacombs, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Council and Creed of Constantinople, and the Ten 
Commandments. n 


Rome and Carthage. 


Epochs of Ancient History. By R. BoswortH Smit, 

M.A. 1 vol., 16mo, $1. 

“The pages which follow are an abbreviation, especial- 
ly authorized by me for Messrs. Scribner, of my larger 
work on ‘Carthage and the Carthaginians.’ I have made 
no attempt to alter the language of the larger work, ex- 
cept where it appeared to me that I could alter it for the 
better.’’ —[Extract from the Preface.] 





III. 
The Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 

Vols. I. and II., 1773-1815. Containing, Autobiograph- 
ical Memoir, Gallery of Celeb d C p ies ani 
a Collection of Documents from the first part of Metter- 
nich’s life. 

Vols. I1I. and IV., 18: £29. Containing particulars of 
the Congresses of Laybach, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Ve- 
rona, and the Eastern War of 1829. Edited by his son, 
Prince Richard Metternich, ranslated by Robina 
Napier. 4 vols., 8vo, price per vol., $2.50. 


IV. 
THE AUTHORIZED EDITON OF 
Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. 


Libey edition, 1 vol., 8vo, gilt top, $2.50; cheap edition, 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 60 cents. 





Vv. 
The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 

By the late Gzorce Smitu. New edition, edited, re- 
vised and corrected by Prof. A. H. Sayce. With il- 
lustrations. 1 yol., 8vo, $3. 

: VI. 
Sir William Herschel: 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By Epwarp S. Hotpen, 
Professor in the United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, With a steel portrait. One vol., r2mo, 

«5°. 
we VII. 
Chinese Immigration, 

IN ITS SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL ASPECTS. 
By Grorce F. Szwarp, late United States Minister 
to China. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

VIII. 
The Religions of China. 


Confucianism and Téoism described and compared with 
Christianity. By James Leccsg, Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature in the University of 
Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

TX. 


The Schoolmaster’s Trial ; 


OR, OLD SCHOOL AND NEW. By A. Perry. 1 
vol., r2mo, $1.50. a 


Dab Kinzer. 


‘ 


A Story of a Growing Boy. By Wittiam O. Stopparp. 


x vol., r2mo, 1. 


XI. 
Ilka on the Hill-Top, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By Prof. Hyatmar H. 
BovgesEN. 1 vol., 16mo, $r. 





*,* These books are for sale tby all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


WRITINGS OF 


H. D. THOREAU. 


Walden : or, Life in the Woods. 16mo. $1.50. 


“Their enchantment never palls upon the sense: they 
charm the reader into love of the scene, if not of the 
writer, and fill his memory with sweet and pleasant images 


of the beauty and mystery of Nature.—"—New York 
Tribune. 


A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
16mo. $1.50. 


“If any would steal away from wintry skies into the 
regions of perpetual summer, let him take the proffered 
d of Thoreau, and by the side of a slender New Eng- 
land river, walk with the sages and poets of all ages. 
He cannot help but learn, and cannot choose but admire.” 
—The Independent (New York). 


Excursions in Field and Forest. With a Biograph- 
ical Sketch by R. W. Emerson, and a portrait. 16mo- 
$z.50. 


ConTENTsS: Biographical Sketch, by R. W. Emerson ; 
Natural History of Massachusetts: A Walk to Wachu- 
sett; The Landlord; A Winter Walk; The Succession of 
Forest Trees; Walking: Autumnal Tints: Wild Apples; 
Night and Moonlight. 


“His observation of the phenomena of nature was 
most thorough, sympathetic, and profound; and his de- 
scriptions are of the best in literature. His ‘ Excursions’ 
is the most original book we have lately had, as well as 
the most valuable record of exact observation of nature.”’ 
—GeorGe WILLIAM CuRTIs. 


The Maine Woods. 16mo. $1.50. 


Contents: Ktahdin ; Chesuncook ; The Allegash and 
East Branch. 


‘* His power of observation seemed to indicate additional 
senses. . He saw as with microscope, heard as with ear- 
trumpet; and his memory was a photographic register of 
all he saw and heard,”—R, W. EMERSON. 


Cape Cod. 

Contents: The Shipwreck ; Siege Conch Views ; The 
Plains of Nauset; The Beach ; The Wellfleet Oysterman ; 
The Beach again; Across the Cape; The Highland 
Light; The Sea and the Desert; Provincetown. 

“ A thoroughly fresh, original, and interesting book. 
No one who cares for the ocean and its beauty can read 


these sketches without being thoroughly delighted.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


Letters to Various Persons, to which are added a 
few Poems. 16mo, $1.50. 


A Yankee in Canada. With Anti-slavery and Reform 
Papers. 16mo. $1.50. 
The first part describes a trip to Canada. The second 
rt comprises Slayery in Massachusetts; Prayers; Civil 
isobedience; A Plea for Capt. John Brown; Paradise 
(to be) Regained; Herald of Freedom ; Thomas Carlyle 
and his Works; Life without Principle; Wendell Phillips 
= the Concord Lyceum; The Last Days of John 
rown. 


—_—p— 


JOHN BURROUGHS BOOKS. 


“They are full of that delicious out-of-door feeling 
which one finds so seldom in Spey volumes and which 
no art can simulate. To read them is like wandering in 
the woods and fields.” —Boston Transcript. 

“Mr. Burroughs is a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers.” —Hart- 
Jord Courant, 


“One of the most delightful essayists of the time.”— 
Providence Fournal, 


“ Mr. Burroughs’ joy in nature gives life to his expres- 
sion.”"—New York Tribune, 


Wake Robin, $1.50. 

Winter Sunshine, $1.50. 

Birds and Poets, $1.50. 
Locusts and Wild Honey, 1.50. 


*, For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt o price, by the Publishers, fotie®, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 





21 Astor Place, New York. 





Burr Printinc Housez, 18 Jacos Sr., N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERY 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


i, 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; including 
his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the Men, 
Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Complete in Two Parts, Part 
I., 4to, paper, 20 cents. 

3. 

CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James ANTHONY FrRouDE. 
4to, paper, 15 cents; r2mo, cloth, Illustrated by Thir- 
teen Portraits, 50 cents. 


ITI. 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 
tion? By ArtHuR Mitcua.t, M.D., LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, $3. 

> ae 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE. The 
Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of Social 
Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. With Copious and Practical Hints upon the 
Manners and Ceremonies of Every Relation in Life, 
at Home, in Society, and at Court. Interspersed with 
Numerous Anecdotes. By THe LounGER IN Socigty. 
4to, paper, 20 cents. 


MADAME DE STAEL: A Study of her Life and Times, 
The First Revolution and the First Empire. By ABEL 
Stevens, LL.D. With Two Portraits. Two Vols. 
12mo, cloth, $3. ve 


THE CHINESE: Their Education, Philosophy and Let- 
ters. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President 
of the Tungwen College, Peking. z2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


VII. 

INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical and Classified. Vols. 
I. to LX. inclusive. From June, 1850, to June, 1880. 
Compiled by Cuartes A. DurFgE. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


VIII. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney. Volume Il. x12mo, cloth, $2. 


IX, 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Antuony TrRoLtors. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth, $3: 


X. 

A_CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., author of ** Verses,’’ 
“ Bits of Travel,” etc. x2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


XI. 

SHAKSPERE: A Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of ‘“*The New Shakspere Society.” x12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


The New Novels. 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. 
By the author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cts. 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Joun Hunt. 20cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Witi1am Brack. 
15 cents. Also in 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. BLacksurne. 
15 cents. 





Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 1s cents. 


Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By Mary Cr- 
cit Hay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


ee Harper & Brotuers will send any uf the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


(2 Harper's CaTALoGcue mailed free on receipt 
of Nine Cents in stamps. - . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 
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